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A DRAMA OF AMBITION. 


DRAMATIS PERSON #. 

Brnrpior ArNnoip, Major General in the Continental Army. 
Masor ANnprb, Adjutant Generai in the British Army. 
GENERAL GEORGE WASHINGTON. 
CoLonEL ALEXANDER Hamitron, Aid to General Washington. 
GENERAL GREENE, of the Continental Army. 
CoLonEL JAMESON, of the Continental Army. 
PAvLpING, 
WILLIAMS, Continental Scouts. 
VanWéERT, 
SERGEANT SPRY, 

Continental Soldiers. 
Corporal Grim, \ 
Dr. MoHenry, 
Masor Suaw, 
Masor Tattmape@x, Aid to General Washington. 


er General Washington’s Staff. 


LoyaLists and GENTLEMEN. 
Mrs. ARNOLD, wife of General Arnold. 


Miss BuaKery, Major André’s inamorata. 
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Act I: 


Somnr 1. VESTIBULE OF GENERAL BENEDICT ARNOLD’S RESIDENCE, 


PuivapetputaA, A. D. 1779. 


Enter Corporal Grim and Sergeant Spry, of the Continental Army. 


CorporaL GRIM. 


A tiresome and inglorious service ours, 

Of playing orderly to women folk 

And lugging plunder from the stores and shops 
That daily in the name of Liberty 

We pillage by the General’s command. 


Such duty irks a man of spirit. 


SERGEANT Spry. 


Hold! 
Softness of speech becomes the time and place. 
You know, dear friend, the mettle of the man: 
Whose will or whim is now all potent here. 
He would not brook the words you speak if he 
Should hear. Nay, let us jest and smile and laugh, 
While we perform the work to us assigned, 
As if the task afforded sweet delight. 


CorPoRAL GRIM. 


Well, you may so be suited ; as for me, 
I loathe a service that degrades the man, 


Disgraces valor, brings reproach and shame 
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Upon the cause of Human Liberty, 

And strikes a deadlier blow for George the Third 
Than e’en his soldiers can inflict. Then, too, 
Our Gen’ral Arnold is by far too kind 

To men of Tory principles, with whom 

He holds communication day by day ; 

They even call upon him at this house. 

Such things provoke the miserable thought 
That we, whose oath our country to defend 

Is registered in Heaven, are standing guard 
To treachery that aims a secret stroke 


Against our noble cause. 


SERGEANT Spry. 


It is a,dream, 
A phantom of a vision-haunted brain, 
A gloomy vapor that enfolds and clouds 
The mind; and, look you, here the Gen’ral comes 
Accompanied by a retinue of friends 
Bent on an evening’s pleasure, and we know 
That Treason never lurks where Mirth abides. 


Enter General Arnold and several Loyalists. 


GENERAL ARNOLD. 


No guard is needed now, good Sergeant; go 
And take your ease and let the Corporal 
Go with you. Be within call, but without. 
[Haeunt Grim and Spry. 
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Scene 2. Partor IN GeneRAL ARNOLD’s RESIDENCE—ENTER GEN- 
ERAL ARNOLD AND LOYALISTS. 


GENERAL ARNOLD. 


Be seated, friends! And while we taste the blood 
Of Portugal’s delightful vintage, wine 

More excellent than any ever grown 

On classic Massicus or Tenedos, 

Our conversation chiefly shall relate 

To our great purpose of restoring peace 

And re-uniting a revolted land 

To that grand empire whose authority 

It madly now with force and arms defies. 

I love my country ; need I this protest ? 

The pangs of hunger and the pains of cold 
For weeks together patiently I bore 

And periled limb and life and poured 

In free libation on the battle-field 

The current of my veins; made sacrifice 

Of self to what I deemed my country’s cause ; 


And what is my reward? Indignity! 


Dishonor! By delib’rate, open vote 

Of Congress. Now that valor is esteemed 
So poorly I shall try diplomacy. 

What say you, friends? 


First Loyatist. 
Well spoken! Better far 


For all—for Loyalist and Rebel, too, 
For you, for us—that peace came speedily, 
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So that we might our gracious King entreat 
For clemency to those who have rebelled 
Against his sovereignty. 


Srconp Loyatist. 


Nor will be peace 
Until rebellious subjects shall lay down 
Their arms and crave their sovereign’s pardon. 


GENERAL ARNOLD. 


No! 
To no man will I bow me, and King George 
Is but aman. Iam a soldier true 
And will not be a slave to any power 
On earth; hence will not yield to that cabal 
Known as the Continental Congress. 


First Loya.ist. 


Nay, 
Your lofty spirit, Gen’ral, no one doubts; 
And your most generous service in the cause 
Of peace will so attract upon yourself 
The admiration of a grateful King 
That with the sunshine of his favor all 
Your future shall be radiant as the sky 
Of an unclouded summer day. But here 
We have the ladies ! 


Enter Mrs. Arnold and Miss Alice Blakely. 
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Mrs. ARrNoLp. 
Gentlemen, my dear 


Companion joins with me in welcoming 

My husband’s friends whose presence honors us 
To-night. I am so glad that you have come, 
For my poor Alice needs your gallantries 

To buoy her up until she get some news 

She anxiously awaits. You need not fear 
To free your minds of thoughts political. 

My love is what is called a Rebel—yes, 

But one so sweetly gentle that if she 

Could stay the scourge of war no single drop 
Of fratricidal blood should stain the ground. 


GENERAL ARNOLD. 
A nature, Madame, much too mild and soft 
To harmonize with these rude martial times ; 
A flower suited to an English bower where 
She may be soon transplanted. Eh? Not so, 
My fair young friend ? 


Miss Buaxkety. 


I know not what you mean. 
But, Gen’ral, have you any word from him 
Who was your guest on yester eve and had 
Safe conduct from— 


GeneraL Arnoip (Interrupting). 


My dear young lady, Love 
Has eyes that see things quite invisible. 
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Miss Buaxe ty. 

Ah! well; you jest; but Gen’ral, if you knew 
How anxiously I wait for news that you, 
I know, might now impart, you would not pause 
To tantalize me thus, but gen’rously 
And quickly make an end of my suspense. 

GrnreraL Arnon (Aside to Miss Blakely), 
John Anderson is safe! Within the lines 


Of Clinton’s army he is now bestowed. 


Miss Buaxke.y. 


Thank Heaven! 


GENERAL ARNOLD. 


And General Arnold’s prudent cares. 


Miss Buaxke.y, 


Your pardon, Gen’ral! Gentlemen, Good night ! 


[Heit Miss Blakely with Mrs. Arnold. 


GENERAL ARNOLD. 


A nature beautiful enshrined within 

A form most lovely, is the picture left 

Upon the mind by that fair creature who 

Has just withdrawn, sweet Alice Blakely. She, 
Poor innocent, has given all her heart 

To one who cannot make her just return. 

You know the young and dashing Anderson 
Who lately came on visit here; well, him 


fe) 
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She loves; ay, loves him madly, but in vain ; 

For he is true to a betrothal made 

Before he crossed the sea, and yet he seems 

To have delight in her society. 

But that’s not strange; as which of us who know 
The radiant creature but must own at times 

A thrill of admiration near akin 

To Love’s delicious ecstacy, when she 

Is beaming on us? But a truce to this! 

Our business is of graver import; War, 

Not Love, commands our thoughts to-night, and we 
Must sacrifice to Mars though Cupid pierce 

Our hearts. Yet let our offerings be such 

As soon shall make the war-god yield his claim 
Upon our service. These fair scenes I quit 

Ere long, such plans and measures to devise 

As will, I hope, effectuate the things 

We do so earnestly desire, sweet peace 

And Washington’s discomfiture. 


First Loyauist. 


We trust 
In you implicitly, dear General, 
And hope in all sincerity your plans 
Will prove successful. But we caution you, 
Be not too confident, nor over bold, 
Nor let your purposes be known outside 
The circle of those loyal to the Crown, 


Nor e’en to many who we think are true; 
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For there be spies set on us all, and none 
May know what runneth in his neighbor’s mind 


From day to day, in times like these, when men 


Are swept from their allegiance by a breath 


Of popular emotion, or reverse 


In battle, howe’er slight, to the King’s arms. 


GENERAL ARNOLD. 


I thank you most profoundly, sir, but know 


That long ago I learned that he who dwells 


Within himself at all times, save when needs 


He must his own strength re-enforce with that 


Of others and go out to them in part, 


Makes surest work of that which he would wrest 


From Fortune. 


Srconp Loya.ist. 


Aye, ’tis well; there is no wall 


In this disloyal town that hath not ears, 
Within, without, above, beneath, pricked sharp 
To gather any word, or hint, our friends 


May drop, of our intent or e’en our hope. 
Not even here may we regard it safe 

To speak with freedom of a scheme 

All patriotic as it seems to us, 

And philanthropic in the largest sense, 
But treasonable in the sight of those 
Whom we regard as traitors to their King. 
Confiding, then, dear Gen’ral, in your wise 
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And prudent foresight and discretion, we 
Prefer to leave this matter, dear as truly ’tis 

To us, with your sound judgment and best skill 
And no disclosure of your plans do seek 

Nor better surety of fidelity 

Than that of your own simple, manly word. | 


[Hzeunt Loyalists. 
) 


GENERAL ARNOLD. 


Ho! Sergeant ! 


Enter Sergeant Spry, saluting. 
SERGEANT Spry. 
At your service, Sir ! 
GENERAL ARNOLD. 


Speak not 
To me and know that silence doth become 
A soldier always; now on guard resume 
Your place. 
[Hait General Arnold, 


Sorne 38. Enter Corporat Grim. 
Corporal GRIM. 


Oh! ho! So, then, they’ve gone, the miscreants | 
I stood without, in shadow of the oak 

Across the way, and heard them utter sounds 
Of joy and exultation as they passed. 


What devil’s trick was playing here to-night? 
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SERGEANT Spry. 


Good Corporal, be calm! But if you must 


Be boist’rous, here is excellent old Port 


To fire your blood and make you fume the more. 


Drink and be doubly mad! T’ll join you, too, 


And presently our patriotic rage 


So fiercely shall inflame our intellects 


A traitor’s form will seem to fill each foot 


Of space within this room. Now let us drink 


To Washington—and now to Greene—and now 
To Lee—and Gates—and- Molly Stark—and yet 
To Monmouth’s Molly, too! And wine doth song 


Beget ; so let us sing. 
Spry sings. 
u 
Oh! the Red-coats they have gone 
And we merry Continentals 
Own the town, Own the town, 
And we’ll put the Tories down ; 
Down, Down, Down, 
Aye, we’ll put the Tories down. 


2 


Not a merchant plies his trade 
But he makes us contribution, 
Though he wince and though he frown, 

For we put the Tories down ; 
Down, Down, Down, 
Aye, we'll put the Tories down. 
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3 
So we drink the Tory wine, 

And we eat the Tory rations, 
And for hat, or shoe, or gown, 
We just put the Tories down ; 

Down, Down, Down, 

Aye, we'll put the Tories down. 


4 
Then a health to Washington, 
Our most noble, brave commander ; 
His the country, his the town, 
And he’ll put the Tories down ; 
Down, Down, Down, 
And he’ll put the Tories down. 


Corporat Grim. 
Aye, let me drown my melancholy thoughts. 
Drinks until he falls into a stupor. 


Srrceant Spry. (Jn Soliloquy). 
It is the only way ; to empty Grim 
Of wrath we fill him very full of wine. 
Now let him sleep his ardent patriotism 
And ardent spirits off together. I 
Suspect, though, his suspicions are correct. 
Well, what of that? If so it be, why then 
The country must put up with it, or else— 
The General must hang up with it! which 
Of these results shall come I gladly leave 
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Futurity to settle for itself. 

The fact is I am not a prophet. No! 

If I could but the future have foreseen 

I wouldn’t be a dog and meekly wear 

A military tyrant’s collar; nay, 

But on my own home acre, with my spouse, 

Be free, content and happy, raising corn 

For this war, conscripts for the next. Ha! Ha! 
That would be sweet delight compared with this. 


Act II, 


Sorne 1. Hovst or JosuuA SMITH, WITHIN THE CONTINENTAL 
Lines, NEAR WeEsvT Pornt, SEPTEMBER, 1780. ENTER 
GENERAL ARNOLD WITH Masor ANDRE OF THE 
British ARMY. 


GernERAL ARNOLD, 


The moments fly, dear Major; make we haste 
To finish what remains for us to do. 

Here are some papers for Sir Henry’s use ; 
These with my compliments present to him. 
The package I deliver you contains 

The plan complete of yonder citadel 

With all its outworks and approaches. Hist! 


My sentries are suspicious of the craft 

In which you came ashore and are disposed 
To question what may be your business here. 
Well, to my quarters I shall soon return 
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And quiet all alarm within the fort ; 

But ere I go I shall prepare and sign 

A paper which will pass you safely through 
All peril from the Continental scouts 

That hover near the neutral ground which lies 
Between the hostile lines. 


[ Writes passport and presents it to Major André. 


Masor Anpre. 
I thank you, sir! 
But may I not return by yonder boat 
Which brought me here? The firing you can stop 
By orders from headquarters whither now 
You go. Ah! see; the varlets in the boat 
Are rowing off from shore. Am I betrayed? 


GENERAL ARNOLD. 
Dismiss your fears, dear sir, and mount the horse 
In waiting for you yonder; ride away 
With a delib’rate slowness, and with calm 
Demeanor to all questions make reply 
With this safe-conduct you have from my hand ; 
So will the lion, Danger, and the lynx, 
Suspicion, turn aside and let you pass 
In safety to your journey’s end. Farewell! 


Masor Anprek. (Jn dejection.) 
There is no choice and I must take the chance. 
Farewell ! 


[Heit Major André. 
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GenreraL Arnoxtp. (Jn soliloquy.) 
My plot is prospering well and soon the world 
Shall know that Washington no longer holds 
Columbia’s destinies within his palm. 
But will men call me traitor? And my name, 
Shall History print it on her sullied page 
As that of one who sold his country’s cause 
For gold? No! No! Down, base and coward 
thought ! 
The luckless rebel is the traitor, not 
The fortunate diplomatist who brings 
His country peace and wins the precious prize 
Of favor with a King. And yet this gold 
That I have taken chills me at the touch. 
It is poor, paltry stuff that cannot buy 
An hour of mental quiet if so be 
The mind’s eye may not picture to itself 
The imprimatur of an honest deed 
Embossed upon the coin. Is mine not, then, 
An honest action? Conscience, how dost say ? 
Ah! wherefore question conscience? _ Bloody War 
Endures no inquisition like to that, 
And why should I, who seek to thwart and stay 
His devastating power, have qualms. to pinch 
And prick my soul that should at nothing balk 
That helps or hinders? Conscience! Who did speak 


Of conscience when the sulphurous battle storm 


Tumultuous roared on Saratoga’s field, 
Or when the tumbling wayes were tipped with fire 
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As burned the ships on billowy Champlain, 
Or when through dense and dark Canadian wilds 
The ragged, starving army struggled? None, 
Not one! The trade of arms, the brutal lust 
Of killing, and the maddening desire 
Of conquest still within the heart of man 
All impulses save those which may respond 
To Selfishness, Necessity, or Hate. 
A soldier, I am selfish, poor in purse 
To hopeless bankruptcy, and desperate 
In hatred of the wrongs I am compelled 
To suffer from the Continental chiefs 
Both in the army and in Congress. So 
For me there can be no appeal to aught 
Save mine own cunning, courage and strong will. 
Farewell, then, Honor, Honesty, and all 
The scruples that restrain the timid mass 
From that bold self-assertion which alone 
Can give to man dominion, riches, ease, 
And which the Muse of History celebrates 
In lives of sages, heroes, conquerors ! 
[Hatt General Arnold. 


Sornr 2, Near Tarrytown, IN A Woop—Magsor Anpre Dis- 
GUISED AND MounrtED. 


Masor Anpré. (Musingly.) 


What have I done? My soul revolts at thought 
Of this day’s work. A gallant deed, forsooth, 
To overcome a foeman with a bribe! 
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Al! ’tis a service one can but detest, 

A task that ne’er should fall to soldier’s lot ; 
Alas! that ever it was laid to me. 

Yet duty must be done, come in what shape 
It may, and I have but performed the work 
Assigned me by my gen’ral, whose command 
It is my soldier’s duty to obey. 

To think these hands did bear the Judas price 
Of treachery black as any crime e’er known 
And punished under Orcus! Oh! the shame 
Of it! A horror not to be described 

By words doth seize me as I think 

Upon it. But ’tis done; or well or ill 
Performed, the work is finished as t’was planned 
For me to execute. May Heaven forgive 

The deed, ignoble though it be, as done 

By one who as a soldier knows not how 

To disobey an order of his chief. 

How slow my progress and how long doth seem 
The winding road that like a yellow snake 
Uncoils itself amid the greenery ! 

An ill comparison, but only shapes 

And portents of impending evil come 

My brain to visit in this gloomy hour; 
Illusions of an anxious mind, no doubt, 

Are these, and yet I cannot shake them off. 


[Suddenly appear the Continental Scouts, John Paulding, David 
Williams and Isaac Van Wert, armed with rofles. | 
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PavLpine. 


Who comes here? 
Masor ANDRE. 
I—a friend ! 


WILLIAMS. 


Advance and give 
The countersign. 


Masor ANDRE. 


And who and whence are ye? 


VanWERT. 


We come from down below. 


Wiuams. (Advancing.) 


The countersign ! 
The countersign! Give us the countersign | 


Masor Anpre. 


I likewise come from down below. I am 
A British officer in urgent haste 
On business that will not abide delay. 


Pavupina. 


You are our prisoner; so, yield yourself! 
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Masor AnpDR&. 


Your prisoner? Oh! no, you quite mistake 
My character. Here is my passport from 
The hand of Major General Arnold. If 

So be that you are Continental guards 

Or scouts you will respect the written word 
Of your commander. 


VanWERT. 


No! The written word 
May be a forgery. We are not skilled 
In hand-o’write. Besides you may not be 
The same as the John Anderson the which 
This writing is to pass safe through our lines. 


WILLIAMS. 


Nay, you must yield! you do confess yourself 
A British officer; you cannot give 
The countersign ! enough! dismount ! 


Masor Anprk. (Displaying his watch.) 


Here is my watch, a proof of what I claim 
To be, a gentleman. I give it you 

In pledge that if you suffer me to pass 

I will communicate with friends below 

And have you furnished any sum in gold, 
Or goods of whate’er value, you may name ; 
Until my promise be redeemed I ride 

With you a prisoner. 
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PavLpina. 


A bribe! for shame ! 
You offer to corrupt us and yet claim 

To be a gentleman. We scouts are made 

Of sounder stuff than to be rotted so 

By proffer of your gold or goods. Dismount, 
I say, and let us know what errand brought 
You here. 


Masor Anpr&. (Dismounting). 


Deal with me as you list! It is 
My fate to be your captive now, but soon 
Ye will repent your rash and reckless act. 


Sornsz 8. Tent or LIzvuTENANT-CoLONEL JAMESON COMMANDING 

Prioxer Ling oF ConrTiIneNTAL ARMY. ENTER TO 
CotongeL JAMESON, PauLpine, WILLIAMS AND VAN- 
Wert with Mason ANDRE. 


PavLpDIna. 


We bring you, Colonel, this our prisoner 
Who claims to be a gentleman, and has 
A pass for one John Anderson, who we 
Misdoubt is not the same; and to confirm 

Our doubt, on searching him we found concealed 
Within his boots these papers which describe 
West Point, its garrison, defences, all 
The enemy might wish to know if he 
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Should meditate the capture of the place ; 
And hence we deemed it well to bring him here 


For your more strict examination, Sir. 


Lrevrenant-Coronet Jameson. (70 Major André.) 


Your name is Anderson, you claim, and you 

Came through our lines from West Point on a pass 

From Major General Arnold? Let me see 

The writing. Genuine enough, it seems. 

Your scarlet coat, though? Your disguise? These 
things 

Are not in keeping with the pass you hold. 

Besides the scouts declare that you announced 

Yourself a British officer when told 

By them that they had come from down below. 


Masor ANDRE. 


Your questioning is needless, Sir! I do 
Admit all that you say. I only ask 
That Gen’ral Arnold be informed at once 
Of my detention. 


LiguTENANT-CoOLONEL JAMESON. 


Very well, your wish 


Is granted and a messenger at once 
Will be dispatched to West Point to acquaint 
The Gen’ral with the facts of your arrest. 
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Acr III. 


Scent 1. GeneraL ARNOLD’S RESIDENCE AT West Point—THE 
GENERAL AND Mrs. ARNOLD AT DINNER WITH THEIR 
Guests, Masgor Suaw AND Dr. MoHENRY, OF GENERAL 
WASHINGTON’s STAFF. 


GENERAL ARNOLD. 
Now here’s example of effrontery. 
[Hands letter to Major Shaw. | 


That is from hand of Colonel Robinson,* 
The royalist who owned this place before 
Our Continental Congress had declared 
It confiscate. He asks his property 

May be restored to him and writes to me 
To give consideration to his plea 

If General Washington be absent from 
The Fort. His letter is addressed to me 
But under cover to the General. Do 
You know him, Major Shaw? 


Masor Sxaw. 


No, Gen’ral, I 
Have not that honor, but have heard that he 


*Colonel Robinson was an active loyalist whose estates were 
confiscated by the Continental Congress. Before the Revolution he 
was on terms of intimacy with Washington, and he presumed upon 
their early friendship to aid him in obtaining restoration of his for- 
feited lands. But his real motivein addressing Arnold under cover 
to General Washington was to throw off suspicion of the true mean- 
ing of the letter thus addressed. The secret correspondence be- 
tween Sir Henry Clinton and Arnold had been carried on chiefly 
through this Colonel Robinson. 
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re = 


Is dangerous to deal with. It were best 

To give him no encouragement to write 

Again. He may have some ulterior aim 
In opening a correspondence thus. 


GENERAL ARNOLD. 


I think him quite a fool, and yet a knave, 

But greater fool than knave, yet still agree, 
Major, with what you say. I'll not reply 

To him. The Gen’ral knows him well and can 
Divine his purpose better far than I. 


Enter a Messenger (addressing Arnold). 


A letter for you, General. 


GENERAL ARNOLD. 


Withdraw, 
And wait without. 


[ Opens the letter and reads. | 


Excuse me, gentlemen, 
Till I dismiss the messenger. 
[ Goes without and addresses the messenger. | 
My friend, you come from Colonel Jameson 
Commanding picket guard below; return 
To him, but breathe no word that may betray 
Your errand here to-day. Make haste! begone ! 


Re-enter General Arnold. 
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GENERAL ARNOLD. 


My guests, an urgent matter calls me hence ; 
My presence is demanded at the fort, 

And you must pardon my abrupt adieux 
Until we meet again, which I do hope 

May happen very soon, and so, Farewell / 


[Hait General Arnold, followed by Mrs. Arnold. 


Soene 2. PrazzA oF GENERAL ARNOLD’s RESIDENCE AT WEST 
Point. GENERAL ARNOLD ADDRESSING Mrs. ARNOLD. 


GENERAL ARNOLD. 


Dear wife, Iam undone! My plans have failed 
And in an hour a price upon my head 

Will be proclaimed by Washington ; and I, 
Like any wild beast, will be hunted down. 

The luckless André is a prisoner 

Within the Continental camp; I gave 

Him papers, all of which his captors found 
Upon his person. Hapless fate! Farewell ! 

T must away! 


Mrs. Arnoxp. 


But whither ? 


GENERAL ARNOLD. 


Any where ! 


To Clinton’s army, or—to hell! I go; 
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What, ho! there, Sergeant, get me quick a horse; 


No matter if it be a wagon horse. 


[A horse is brought, General Arnold mounts, gallops to the river, is 
taken on board his boat, and rowed to the British sloop of war, 
Vulture. | 


Sornr 3. GENERAL ARNOLD’s RESIDENCE, Wrst Pornt. ENTER 
GENERAL WASHINGTON AND STarr. 


CotoneL Hamiuton, (of Washington’s Staff’). 


[Handing Washington a packet of papers. | 


Your Excellency, here is dreadful news ! 

We are betrayed, and by a man of whom 

We would not have suspicion. Shame, oh! shame, 
It thicks my faltering tongue when it would name 
The traitor—Arnold / 


GENERAL WASHINGTON. 


Can it be? Ah! yes, 
These tell-tale papers plainly show the fact. 
André, Sir Henry Clinton’s wretched spy, 
Is taken, and these fatal writings found 
Upon him sure are Arnold’s handiwork. 
Whom shall we trust when such as he betray? 
And he has fled. He must be quick pursued 
And seized if found ; meanwhile my care shall be 
To strengthen the defences of the post. 
But what is this? A letter from the spy? 
And thus he pleads his most ill-fortuned case : 

[ Reads aloud. | 
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“I beg your Excellency will be persuaded that 
no alteration in the temper of my mind or appre- 
hension for my safety, induces me to take the step 
of addressing you; but that it is to secure myself 
from the imputation of having assumed a mean 
character for treacherous purposes or self-interest. 
It is to vindicate my fame that I speak, and not to 
solicit security. The person in your possession is 
Major John André, Adjutant General of the British 
Army. The influence of one commander in the 
army of his adversary is an advantage taken in war. 
A correspondence for this purpose I held; as con- 
fidential (in the present instance) with his Excel- 
lency, Sir Henry Clinton. To favor it I agreed to 
meet upon ground not within the posts of either 
army, a person who was to give me intelligence. I 
came up in the Vulture man-of-war for this effect, 
and was fetched from the shore to the beach. Being 
there I was told that the approach of day would 
prevent my return, and that I must be concealed 
until the next night. I was in my regimentals, and 
fairly risked my person. Against my stipulation, my 
intention and without my knowledge beforehand, 
I was conducted within one of your posts. Thus 
was I betrayed into the vile condition of an enemy 
within your posts. Having avowed myself a British 
officer, I have nothing to reveal but what relates 
to myself, which is true, on the honor of an officer 
and a gentleman. The request that I have made 
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to your Excellency, and I am conscious that I ad- 
dress myself well, is, that in any rigor policy may 
dictate, a decency of conduct toward me may mark, 
that though unfortunate, J am branded with noth- 
ing dishonorable; as no motive could be mine but 
the service of my King, and as I was involuntarily 
an impostor.” 


Enter Miss Alice Blakely. 


Miss Buaxery (deeply agitated ). 


Your Excellency’s pardon ! But I needs 
Must speak with you. Our hostess in a swoon 
Lies in her chamber and will surely die, 

If she be not brought out of it anon. 

What hath befallen her I cannot tell 

But she is very ill. 


GENERAL WasuHINneTon (to Dr. McHenry). 


Sir, accompany 
The lady to our hostess’ chamber. Send 
For me if I can be of service there. 


[Hait Dr. McHenry. 


GeneraL Wasuineton. (J soliloquy.) 


The treacherous plot is thus disclosed; but what 
May not the traitor still accomplish? If 

He reach the enemy he will impart 

His knowledge of the points at which this post 


mY 
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Is most assailable ; we may expect 

To be attacked at any moment; hence 
To guard our weaker outworks is the task 
Demanding prompt attention. 


Re-enter Dr. McHenry. 


Dr. McHenry. 


General, 
The traitor’s wife is crazed by what has happ’d ; 
She has been stricken deeply by the swift 
Disgrace of him she thought to be a man 
Too brave to stoop to such dishonor ; she 
Is mad with a delirious shame and calls 
For you, yet shudders as she speaks your name. 


GENERAL WASHINGTON. 
’ll see her and bespeak her gently, Sir! 


[EHueunt General Washington and Dr. McHenry. 


Sonne 4. Mrs. ARNoLD’s CHAMBER. Miss BLAKELY AND Mrs. 
ARNOLD In Eaou OtueErs’ Arms. Mrs. ARNOLD Sos- 
pina HystericaALLy. Enrer Dr. MoHENRY AND 
GENERAL WASHINGTON. 


GENERAL WASHINGTON. 


Dear Madam, be composed! Be comforted ! 
You shall have passport to your friends and full 


Protection on your journey. 
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Mrs. Arnoxp. 


Are you, then, 
The General-in-Chief? George Washington ? 
No! No! Itis another. Yes, oh! yes, 
I know now, you—you are George Washington, 
And you have come to kill my child. Away! 
Take him away! I cannot bear to look 
Upon him ! 


Miss Buakety (in tears). 


Oh! your Excellency, heed 
Her not! ’Tis grief hath turned her brain. To die 
Were sweet relief from agony like this! 
Your Excellency will not harshly blame 
A madness caused by sorrow. 


GENERAL WASHINGTON. 


No, alas 
That innocence must share the pain of guilt ! 


Mrs. ARNOLD. 
Who speaks of guilt? And who insults me thus 
In mine own chamber? Pardon, pardon! Now 
I do remember. Let me go, I pray! 
GENERAL WASHINGTON. 


You shall be sent, dear lady, to your friends. 
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Act IV. 


SoknE 1 HEADQUARTERS OF Mavsor-GENERAL GREENE, WEST 
Pornt, OcrosEr 1, 1780. Enrer To GENERAL GREENE, 
Cor. Hamitron AND Magor TALLMADGE OF THE Con- 
TINENTAL ARMY. 


Masor TaLLMADGE. 
The fate of André grieves my very soul ; 
A character so brilliant and so brave, 
A man so manly. Ah! if but his death 
Were not demanded by the laws of war, 
He might be saved from a disgraceful end. 


CotoneL Hamitton. 
All generous hearts the deepest pity feel 
For one in such distressful case, yet still 
The public safety is the highest law 
And cannot be ignored. 


GENERAL GREENE. 
That is indeed, 

The solemn truth, and General Washington, 
I know, approves the finding of the court 
With feelings of profoundest sorrow ; but 
The case of André has been clearly shown 
To be that of a spy, and death alone 
Can pay the penalty of his offense. 
Besides, the precedent of General Howe 
In hanging noble Nathan Hale, because, 
Like André, he was taken as a spy, 
Destroys whatever chance of clemency 
This fated youth might otherwise have had. 
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CotoneL Hamixrton. 


The fear of death affects our prisoner not ; 
It is the manner of his taking off 
That troubles him; now hear what André writes 


To General Washington : 


[ Reads. | 


“Str: Buoyed above the terror of death by the 
consciousness of a life devoted to honorable pursuits, 
and stained with no action that can give me remorse, 
I trust that the request I make to your Excellency 
at this serious period, and which is to soften my last 
moments, will not be rejected. Sympathy toward a 
soldier will surely induce your Excellency and a mili- 
tary tribunal to adapt the mode of my death to the 
feelings of a man of honor. Let me hope, Sir, that 
if aught in my character impresses you with esteem 
towards me, if aught in my misfortunes marks me 
as the victim of policy and not of resentment, I shall 
experience the operation of these feelings in your 
breast by being informed that I am not to die on a 
gibbet.” 


GENERAL GREENE. 


It is a noble plea and might be heard 

Had Nathan Hale not died a shameful death 
Upon the gibbet ; though, to seek revenge 

Is not our purpose, but to vindicate 

The laws of war just as the enemy 
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Has taught they must be vindicated. No! 
The discipline of troops and the morale 

Of statecraft both require that André die 
The death that war inflicts upon the spy. 
[Haeunt Tallmadge, Hamilton and Greene. 


Sorne 2. Tappan, OorosER 2, 1780. CoRPoRAL Grim ON GUARD. 
SreraEANT Spry APPROACHES SINGING. 


Sona or SERGEANT SPRY. 


Oh! Major André’s gallantries 
And gayeties are over, 

Although he was’nt caught by Wayne 

The brave and daring drover.* 


Yankee doodle, doodle doo, 
Yankee doodle dandy, 
Paulding, Williams and Van Wert 
In scouting are quite handy. 


Old Benedict, the derelict, 
The vile and dastard traitor, 

T wish he could be tossed into 

Some lava-belching crater. 


Yankee doodle, doodle doo, &e. 


* Major André was the author of a mock heroic poem in which 
he caricatured Gen. Anthony Wayne as a warrior-drover, who, 
after attacking a British picket, had Lee’s dragoons drive into the 
American camp a drove of cattle.—See Irving’s Life of Washington. 
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We'll hang the Major high and dry, 
The rules of war require it, 

But if we had the traitor here 
No patriot would desire it. 


Yankee doodle, doodle doo, &e. 


Since Arnold in the British camp 
Is petted and protected, 

The rules of war concerning spies 
Must surely be respected. 


Yankee doodle, doodle doo, &e. 


And so, though sympathy may fill 
Our eyes with moistening vapor, 

At a rope’s end the Major must 
Cut his last dancing caper. 


Yankee doodle, doodle doo, &e. 
Well, Corporal, these be stirring times. 


CorporaL Grim. 

Indeed 
You speak the truth. The traitor is revealed 
But goes unpunished ; yet, in God’s good time 
His crime will crush his very soul, if yet 
A soul inhabit his vile frame. Now hear! 
The issue vindicates the fear I held, 
In other days, of treachery such as this 
And which, my comrade, but provoked a sneer, 
Or ridicule, from you; you always laughed 
It down, until at last I did begin 
To doubt my doubt. 
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SERGEANT Spry. 


Nay, not so fast, my friend ! 
Not always did I laugh your vapors down, 
For I remember well that once you drank 
Them down, and drowned them quite, e’en in the wine 
Brought from the traitor’s cellar; but I know 
And do admit your keener foresight, your 
Superior wisdom ; verily I’ll have 
No controversy with you on that score. 
Foreknowledge being quite as useful as 
Experience, you’re certainly a man 
Most happily endowed. 


CorporRaL GRIM. 


A truce to this | 
What is it they are doing yonder? 


SERGEANT SPRY. 


Oh! 
You mean the detail working over there? 
Why, that’s the awkward squad engaged 
In building an aerial dancing floor 
For André, Clinton’s spy. In a brief space 


A feat unique perforce he will perform 


Upon a tight rope drawn about his neck 

In a taut noose just by his body’s weight, 
His feet a-beating quicker time than e’er 
They stepped to in the Mischianza. 
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Corporat Grim. 


Pah ! 
Your levity is sickening, comrade! See! 
The ghastly thing is finished. There it stands 
Extending forth its cruel arms as if 
To curse what cometh near. Ah! yonder moves 
The sad procession, and the fated spy 
Is placed upon the death-cart. There it halts 
Beneath the dreadful scaffold. Now he stands 
Erect and seems to speak. Sweet heaven! look there ! 
Upon the knoll, a hundred feet away, 
A woman, even in her wild despair 
Lovely as an angel shape, falls as if dead. 
Go, comrade, quickly, to her aid. 


SERGEANT Spry. 


It is 
Sweet Alice Blakely. 


[Stoops over her. ] 


Why, she’s dead! Ay, dead! 
Alas! the hearts Ambition breaks, the lives 
That Love and Lucre crush. Oh! Oh! if but 
The traitor caitiff who this ruin wrought 


Lay here, and this sweet innocent were yet 
Unharmed of his vile intrigue! If there be 
A just Heaven, a vindictive Hell, let these 


Conspire to punish and avenge this crime. 
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Act V. 


Scene 1. Twetve Years LAter. FAsHIoNaABLE Drawine-Room 
in LonpoN—ComMPaNY OF LADIES AND GENTLEMEN, 
GENERAL AND Mrs. ARNOLD AMONG THEM, 


First GENTLEMAN. 


The person by the mullioned window there 

Is Arnold—he who would have sold for gold 
His country’s cause, and to a death-trap lured 
The daring André. Wondrous strange it is 
That he is tolerated by good folk 

When such as he are commonly shut out 

From the society of honest men ; 

But influence emanating from the King 

Gives him the entree where the good and true 
Are oftentimes excluded. Oh! a farce, 

A most contemptible and wretched farce, 

Is fashion ruled by favoritism. But, then, 

’Tis said, nathless, that some of the noblesse 
Bethink themselves they should not countenance 
Him further, and there be most noble lords 

Who speak their minds to that effect. 

Their adverse talk has cut him to the quick 
And his demeanor shows less confidence 

Of being able to maintain his place 

At court. Ah! mark him now! How ill he looks. 
What wretched thoughts must trail the bitterness 


Of griefs unutterable through his mind !— 
A very lion on the battle-field, 
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A hero worshipped by a people proud 

Of his achievements for their cause, 

He threw away the laurel wreath of fame 
For gold that burned his palm so that he fain 
Would let it go; and now to him to live 

Is barely tolerable and would not be 
Endurable were not less so the thought 

Of death. 


Srconp GENTLEMAN. 


Ah! yes, quite true; the poor man is 
In pitiable case ; but haps it not, 
Indeed, quite oft that men who make their way 
T’ the world by their own efforts, and who are 
Forever driven by ambition’s goad 
To grasp at things beyond their proper reach 
Fall in the manner just as this one fell? 
Now as to his ability to move 
Among the great and good, his own deserts 
Scarce do account for that; we rather seek 
The reason for it in the fact that she 
Who is his wife is liked at court whereat 
She’s always welcome, and where, too, of course, 
The husband as th’ inevitable thorn 
That guards the tender rose must be received. 


Mrs. Arnoxtp (to First Gentleman). 


A pretty party, Sir, and it doth mind 
Me of my younger days, when at my home 
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Across the water, brilliant companies 

Were wont to gather; though provincial we 

Had many gayeties, and, being young, 

Perhaps frivolities that ill became 

The dreadful times our country then passed through. 


First GENTLEMAN. 


It is reported that Sir William Howe 
When occupying Philadelphia 
Encouraged social pleasures very much 
And had a triumph given him as if 
He were a Roman conqueror. 


Mrs. ARNOLD. 


Ah! yes, 
I do remember. ’T was the spectacle 
They called the Mischianza. Arches gay 
Spanned the broad streets ; one I recall that bore 
The legend: ‘ Tes lauriers sont immortels.” 
How soon the laurels withered! And there were 
Upon the Delaware, in squadrons, boats 
Gaily bedecked, and pretty barges all 
Bedizened with bright silks and garish gold, 
The rowers keeping time to music soft, 
As if another Cleopatra there 
Were waiting to receive her Antony ; 
And there were knights in burnished armor clad 
They fancifully styled the ‘ Blended Rose” 
And “ Burning Mountain,” and fair maidens drest 
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In Turkish fashion ; ’twas a medley rare 
For my distracted country which became 
A subject of much adverse criticism. 


First GENTLEMAN. 


And, pardon me, ’twas said they chose a queen 
Of beauty for that pretty pageant who 

Was fairest of the fair and loved her land 

Not any less because she yet admired 

The greatness of the mother country ; if 
Report be true she’s present here to-night. 


Mrs. Arnouwp. 


Ah! sir, the compliment that you intend 

Is undeserved, excepting only this, 

That she of whom and unto whom you speak 
Was loyal to her country though she deemed 
It well to leave unto the sterner sex 

The argument of war, yet ever sought, 

As best she might, its horrors and its woes 


To mitigate. 


Srconp GENTLEMAN. 


’Twas commonly believed 
The Mischianza spectacle was planned 
And largely wrought out by that officer 
Whose melancholy fate was mourned so long 
And deeply here in England, and whose wit 
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No less than his undoubted courage won 
The admiration of his countrymen, 
The hapless André, 


Mrs. ARNOLD. 


Yes; poor André! 


GeENERAL ARNOLD (Pale and Trembling), 


Yes; 
“ Poor André!” Awful words that ever ring 
Within my brain ! 
[Sinks to the floor. Hacitement and confusion. | 
[Hxeunt General Arnold and Mrs. Arnold. 


Scene 2. GENERAL ARNOLD’s APARTMENT, Lonpon, Junx 14, 1801. 
ARNOLD ON His Deratu-Brp, ATTENDED BY His 
PHYSICIAN. 


GENERAL ARNOLD. 


Give me my uniform! Nay, nay, not this; 

Give me the regimentals which I wore 

On Bemis’ Heights and at Quebec; not this. 

No coat of red for me! ’Tis blotched all o’er 
With rank offenses that revolt the soul. 

Give me my sword! This blade with jewelled hilt 
And polish of Damascan art is not 

The weapon that delights me; ’tis a brand 
Disfigured by the stain of guiltless blood ; 


Away with it! Go, bring the falchion good, 
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Ah! that majestic form, that countenance 
Haloed in glory! Washington, forgive! 

Is this a dream of dreams, a fantasy 

Of fantasies, that comes to haunt me now? 
The Long-ago doth seem to supersede 

The Present, and I momently am not 

That which I am, but what I erstwhile was. 


This is the end, the final raveling out 

Of my ambition’s woof; the golden threads 

All gone; the silver tarnished as if stained 
With violence and blood. Oh! God of Peace, 
Deliver me from the fierce Torturer 

That makes of Memory a burning brand 

To light a thousand recollections sad 

And mad, and piles them on my seething brain 
Like fagots flaming with Eternal wrath. 

Ah me! to think of all I lost for greed 

Of gain and pique of pride; it is enough 

To move the spirits of the damned to tears 
And yet it stirs but to contempt the minds 

Of men. The English, whom I sought to serve, 
Have left me helpless to my infamy. 

When Lauderdale and Surrey angry spoke 
Against my presence with His Majesty 

And in the House of Parliament, their words 
The fashion set. Ah! bitterest thought of all, 
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That I should die rejected and despised 

Of my adopted country for whose gain 

And glory I betrayed my native land. 

Avaunt, ye spectral shapes that flit athwart 
My sight and beckon me to look upon 

Your badges infamous of Perjury 

And Pillage, Bribery and Treason! No, 

Ye will not pass? Ye are the demons, then, 
Sent from the realms of darkness to conduct 
My soul to the infernal shades. Ah! well, 
There’s but a breath between this hell on earth 
And that from whence ye come. Nay, in good sooth, 
‘It is not so. Both Heaven and Hell lie here 
About us and we choose them as we list, 

Each for himself. Familiars of mine 

Ye are, for ye have been, these many years, 
My instruments which I have used to build 
My altars unto Avarice and Lust— 

Deceitful, lying gods! But yet I fain 

Would have you gone, for, as the dying thief 
Repentant found the pardoning grace divine, 
May I not hope to be assoiled of Heaven? 
Alas! but to repent! <A life-time scarce 
Would me suffice—and—even now—I gasp— 
For breath—to eke existence out. Oh! Christ,— 
That—I had—lived—as now—I long—to die. 


Puysicran. (Holding the dying Arnold’s wrist.) 
It is the end. 


oO 


ORPHEUS AND HURYDIOCE 


ORPHEUS AND EURYDICE. 


ARGUMENT. 


Orpheus, in the mythology of the Greeks, is represented to 
have descended into hell for the purpose of recovering his wife, 
Eurydice, who died from the sting of a venomous serpent, received 
by her when flying from the amorous pursuit of Avisteeus. While 
in the infernal world Orpheus plays upon a lyre given him by Apollo, 
and with the rapturous music enchants the inhabitants of that 
dreadful place, including Pluto, king of hell, who is persuaded to 
suffer Orpheus to carry Eurydice back to earth, on condition, how- 
ever, that he look not back until he shall have passed the utmost 
limits of Tartarus. Orpheus forgets the condition, and Eurydice 
immediately disappears from his sight. He returns to earth to be 
slain by the angry gods. After his death (so runs the myth), his 
body was torn to pieces by Thracian women, maddened by his indif- 
ference to their loves, who threw the mutilated remains into the river 
Hebrus, but his truncated head, floating upon the waters, repeatedly 
uttered the name Eurydice. 


PROSERPINE. 


O sadness of most melancholy sort! 


In this abyss of gloom must I abide 

Till Dian’s silver bow shall be unbent 

In monthly venery thrice and thrice again ; 
Then on my native Enna’s floral vale 

These hungry eyes at last shall feed once more. 
From that delicious clime where nature speaks 
The language of eternal Spring, and airs 

All mildness in soft dalliance play around 

The home of faun and dryad and the wind 
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Is but the breath of palpitating flowers 

The sylvan god’s entrancing pipe has thrilled, 
Late have I come. Ah! that my ruthless lord 
Had loved me less, or more, and so his hand 
Had never torn me from the land I love; 

Or that the fatal fruit I had refused 

Which doomed me in these dreadful shades to dwell. 
But hark! What sounds mellifluous are these 
That fall soft cadenced on the ear, till rapt 

In ecstasy the senses play no more 

Their proper parts and are become the slaves 
Of melody as strange as sweet? At last 

Has Pan incensed the high Olympian god 
That he the piping deity condemns 

To this our ghostly realm? Or haply come 
To charm us the Camcene whose sweet songs 
With all their wondrous symphony of sound 
Have magic power to turn each head in hell? 
The watch-dog triple-headed is asleep ; 

Ixion’s wheel stands still; Danaides 

No more the sieve-like vessel strive to fill ; 
While Sysiphus remembers not the stone 

To heave and Tantalus his thirst forgets. 
Some subtle charm pervades this charmless place, 
Some potent influence supernal moves 

Upon this atmosphere infernal. Lo! 

She comes, the beautiful Eurydice. 

Not whitest, smoothest stone in Paros hewn 
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Is whiter, smoother, than her forehead bound 
With fillet culled from bowers of asphodel, 

Or than her rounded perfect limbs endued 

In drapery that conceals but hints their shape. 
Her eyes are violets filled with the light 

Of Thracian suns, unfading even here. 

Proud Aphrodite envies as she spies 

The rose-lipped maid, with bust full-sphered and white 
As milk, and even I am tremulous 

With fear lest dear Adonis may behold 

And love this flower of fairest womanhood. 


KuryDIce. 
Meseems I hear the lyre of him I love 
The soft enchantment of its notes emit, 
And something quite inscrutable foretells 
Him near. Now may the gods avert from him 
The doom that sent and fixed me here, and may 
The jealous Atropos be long delayed 
Ere she shall cut his thread of life as mine 
Was snapt when Aristzeus bold pursued 
And serpent-stung I swooned in Death’s embrace. 
Again a symphony supernal sounds ; 
By master hand the lyric chords are swept. 
Some god condemned to Orcus so consoles 
His exile, or some grand symposium 
Of melodists fresh from the upper air 
Is holden here with its celestial strains 
To tempt us from these gloomy, silent shores. 
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Look where he comes! It is my love, my lord, 
With graceful step and god-like mien he comes 
And entrance makes within this sad domain. 
With flying fingers now he strikes the lyre 

Apollo gave him and from which he drew 

Such dulcet notes that all the wood-nymphs hung 
Upon their melody and naiads stood 

Entranced in blissful stillness by the weird 

And wonder-working music. Surely he 

Hath come in search of his lost love here bound 
In adamantine chains of death. No wreath 

Of amaranth immortal binds his brow ; 

He yet remains the same as when his love 

In numbers sweet, concordant with his lyre, 

He told me on the grassy mead or by 

The rippled river or the glassy tarn, 

Or as we lingered in the bosky shades, 
Unmindful if a leering satyr peered 

Or curious huntsman spied. Now falls the spell 
Of music such as these Plutonian shores 

Have never heard, on all within this realm 

Of woe. The discord of malignant souls 

Ts hushed ; the vengeful Pluto’s ire is quelled,— 
His haughty queen’s bold spirit is subdued— 
And Clotho and her awful sisters drop ~ 

Their symbols from their listless hands, while fierce 
Eumenides their fury quite forget ; 
All hell the soft enchantment owns. 
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Puuvro. 


Truly ’tis something wondrous strange. Asleep 
Is Cerberus and all my slaves have ceased 

Their wonted toil, as if they were bewitched 

By an enchantment such as but the gods 

Possess the power and craft to conjure up. 

How is it, fairest queen, that thy fierce eyes 

Have lost their cruel fire and scarcely shine 
Between their half-shut lids? What drowsy spell 
Rests on our realm? What wine of poppies rare 
And mandrake mixt have we unconscious sipped ? 
Or is it but the sorcery of one 

Who comes with lyric strains to soothe and charm ? 
Ah! yes, it seems, indeed, this influence strange 
Proceeds from music’s marvel-making art. 

Who, then, the lyrist that in mortal shape 
Invades our dread abode? The gods have heard 
That One of virgin born shall conquer Death 
And subjugate this dim domain and be 

God over all. Can this be He? Why, then, 
Great Pan must die and with him all the gods. 
But not in guise of minstrel He shall come. 

Ah! well, methinks this venturous one must be 
Some demi-god who hath put on the form 

Of man, thus dur suspicion to disarm. 


CHoRUS OF THE PaRce. 


Io pean, Tuneful Wonder! 
Who slayest our very spirits within us, 
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Our spirits that dare defy Jove’s thunder ; 
Who slayest with music our souls within us ; 
Io pean, Tuneful Wonder ! 


Hail and welcome, weird magician ! 

Who swiftly changest Hell into Heaven ! 
Who makest our dismal abode Elysian, 

Who changest with music Hell into Heaven. 
Hail and welcome, weird magician. 


Welcome, welcome, god melodious ! 
Approach the throne of Pluto majestic, 
Of Pluto on Earth most dreadful and odious, 
Of Pluto, the King of Hell majestic ; 
Welcome thrice, O god melodious ! 


CuHorvus oF THE EUMENIDES. 


Hail to thee, happy mortal, 
Thou favorite of the gods ! 
Pass safely through Hell’s portal 
While Cerberus drowsy nods. 


Thy foot has never trodden 
Narcissi that we love, 

Nor is thy spirit sodden 
With blood of turtle-dove. 


Nephalia we ask not, 

Nor any sacrifice ; 
Approach and longer bask not 
In yon lost maiden’s eyes. 
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Evrypice. 
O blissful moment that restores to me 
My long lost love; and yet my soul is filled 
With ghastly fears lest this be but a dream 
And the loved shape I see may flit away, 
Like any insubstantial, airy ghost, 
At touch or word of mine. Now will I prove 
If this be flesh or phantom and no more 
Be harassed with a soul-distracting doubt ; 
Let me embrace this image of my love. 


ORPHEUS. 
Ah! loved and lost Eurydice, at last 
My straining eyes behold thee once again. 
Dismiss thy doubts and fears; I am, indeed, 
That Orpheus who on earth of all the nymphs 
That followed in his train chose thee his bride, 
And who will now reclaim thee in despite 
Of Death and Pluto. Here in Hell shall peace 
And gentleness hold sway till we two pass 
Its outer limits, for Apollo’s lyre 
Shall soothe with magic potency the fierce 
And furious natures that do here abide,— 
Its music-lull the maddest mind to rest 
And bring Nepenthe to the tortured soul, 
A draught of Lethe to all spirits curst. 
Repulsive Charon softly plied his oar 
At my command, and over Stygian waves 
Most gently bore me in his shadowy boat, 
His strokes timed to my lute’s deliberate notes. 


+ 
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The tortuous and dangerous descent 
To Tartarus from that far Stygian shore 
Whence guideless I have travelled soon became 


Quite safe and easy as the lyric chords 
These fingers struck ; and all the watchful eyes 
That guard the entrance to this hateful place 


Were closed in peaceful slumber as I played. 
And now before the presence of the god 
Who rules this dreary realm I come to ask 
Thy restoration to that earth on which 
Persephone herself whiles half her time. 


OrpHEvs TO PLUTO. 


Great King! I am that Orpheus whose lost love, 
Eurydice, is bound in bonds of death 

Here in thy kingdom, whom I would reclaim, 
With thy consent, and bear her with me back 
To that fair world whence she was ravished ere 
Her youth had lost a tint of its sweet bloom. 
Though hate in thee is sure personified 

And evil spirits are thy ministers, 

If thou wilt hear a sorrowing minstrel’s plea 


I may have hope my suit is not in vain. 
Piuro ro ORPHEUS. 


Say on, rash mortal, but attune thy words 
To notes of lute. I cannot bear thy speech 
Except it flow in numbers harmonized 


With chords of music eloquently played. 


ORPHEUS AND HURYDICEH 


Sona or OrpuHevs. 


In greenest Thracian valleys my happy lot was cast, 

And there from Love’s sweet chalice I drew a draught 
that passed 

Into the very essence of my awakened soul 

And changed the very essence of my enraptured soul. 


Though troops of Thracian maidens fair as the Cyprian 
queen, 

Danced to my lute’s soft cadence through all the valleys 
green, 

They loosed from Cupid’s- quiver no single piercing 
shaft, 

Nor in my breast repellent found mark for Love’s sweet 
shaft. 


Though oread and dryad and naiad paid me court, 
As each with other vied in fond nymphean sport, 
One nymph alone found favor in my most partial eyes 
And filled in perfect fullness my most exacting eyes. 


In her sweet guise the love-god won me with glad 
surprise, 

To her bright eyes the grove-god himself might 
sacrifice ; 

And she became the essence of my awakened soul, 

The centre and the circuit of my enraptured soul. 


And every woodland hollow and every shaded dell 
And every field and fallow our love-tale heard us tell ; 
Eurydice the lovely was ever at my side, 
Forever and forever to be my chosen bride. 
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Our souls they were so wistful, our hearts so free from 
care, 

We dreamed not any tristful, unhappy beings were, 

Till one day Aristeeus, by lawless lust inflamed, 

My love, my bride, would basely have wronged, in- 
sulted, shamed. 


Eurydice, in trial all wifely, chaste and true, 

In quick flight gave denial to him who would pursue, 

Till on the grass-grown meadow by serpent stung she 
fell, 

Till on the grass-grown meadow in Death’s embrace 
she fell. 


Oh! sorrowfully, sadly, I saw her borne away, 

Oh! miserably, madly, I spent the dreadful day ; 
Most wretchedly now linger the weary, weary hours, 
I mourn the lost Eurydice all these weary hours. 


Open, ye gates eternal! and let her pass with me, 
From this sad realm infernal, my lost Eurydice, 


Swing back thy dreadful portal, O soul-enslaving King, 


And let us leave thy kingdom, O most majestic King! 


PROSERPINE. 


Most mighty King! I pray thee grant his quest. 
I mind me well how restless and distraught, 
How instant and inexorable thou 

Wast in thy purpose when to me thy suit 
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Thou madest. Think of that and substitute 
For Orpheus Pluto, for Eurydice 
Persephone, and question then thy mind. 


Puuvro. 


Peace, woman! What doth matter this to thee? 
Or what comparison is fitly made 

Between this mortal and our deathless self? 

But it contents me that these twain shall go 

On pledge that Orpheus cast no backward glance 
Until the outer limits of our realm 

He shall have passed ; this violated he 

The maid shall forfeit then forevermore. 


Puuro To OrPHEUS. 


Depart, O daring mortal! take with thee 

Her whom thou seekest, but I caution thee 

Look thou not back, when on thine upward way, | 
On pain of losing her forever. Go! 


OrpHEvs To Prvro. 
Thou hast my thanks, O most puissant prince ! 
And long within my memory shall be held 
In grateful recollection thy kind deed. 
Farewell ! 


EuryDIcer. 


Farewell! Ineffable the joy 
I feel at thought of our revisiting 
The scenes in which my youthful life was spent ; 
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And yet a strange foreboding fills my soul 

That I shall nevermore behold again 

The sweet and glorious land erstwhile my home. 
Farewell ! 


ORPHEUS. 

Now from this gloomy vale we rise 
And leave the twilight shades beneath our feet ; 
Where Acheron in pitchy blackness flows 
And Phlegethon in flaming billows rolls 
Our path no longer lies, nor linger we 
To look with pity on the woe eterne 
Of souls to dreadful Tartarus condemned. 
Slow, difficult and weary is the task 
As by the spectral, phosphorescent beams 
That dimly light this region desolate 
We trace our devious and uncertain way 
To that far emerald shore where Phebus clips 
In iridescent clasp the fruitful earth. 
The vitreous path with spar of sulphur strewn 
Yields to our tread and crumbles till we slip 
To brink of chasm precipitous and deep 
Where Polyphemus lights his thunderous forge 
And old Enceladus breathes Avtna’s fire. 
But love hath wings to bear us up when feet 
Shall fail, and soon the sapphire firmament 


Will glad our weary and expectant eyes. 
Cling closely to my guiding arm, sweet Love! 
I miss the clasp of thy dear hand. Alas! 
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Where art thou, my Eurydice ?—Ah, me, 

The pledge! My backward glance hath broken it 
And she is lost to me, forever lost ! 

Now mighty Zeus, the deadly bolt let fall 

To strike this maddened brain! No longer I 
Have wish to live; for till the change of death 
Shall bring me immortality, no more 

May I re-enter that eternal world 

In which Eurydice is doomed to dwell. 

Apollo’s lyre is broken like my heart, 

And only as a disembodied soul 

Shall I my love revisit and regain. 

Here on this verdant earthly shore where now 
Disconsolate I wander, here in Thrace, 

The angry gods shall slay me and my flesh 

By jealous women shall be torn and thrown 
Where Hebrus seaward flows, but still this head, 
Dissevered, floating, by the waters borne 
/Egean-ward, shall mournfully exclaim, 
Eurydice! Eurydice! 
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HERMIONE. 


ORESTES. 


Heart and brain 

In fiercest pain 
Strive and struggle with the shame 
Of the pious ravishment 
That my dear love from me rent. 
Oh! it sets my soul aflame ! 
Fall, ye chill Parnassian snows, 
Leap, Castalian fount that flows 
From summits icy, and so tame 
My burning breast to calm repose. 
Better sovereign were old Chaos 
Than perfidious Menelaus. 


HerMIonzE. 


Hush! the King 
Makes offering 
To bright-haired Neoptolemus 
Of that which he hath promised thee 
And which forever thine shall be 
In spite of wile most treacherous. 
Nor man, nor god, 


Shall consummate, come any fate, 
The hateful fraud. 
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ORESTES. 


O the gods! 

They laugh at clods 
Such as we, and joy the dole 
Sent by them to gird and goad 
Mortals bearing weary load, 
Every sad and suffering soul. 
Juno, thou who art supreme, 
If thou wilt thy fane redeem 
From pollution black and foul— 
A marriage false as all men deem— 
Thine forever my devotion, 
Queen of air and earth and ocean ! 


HERMIONE. 


Delphic hate 

Shall fix the fate 
Achilles’ murderous son must meet. 
Apollo’s priest knows well the blame 
Of filching sacred things his name 
Distains, and will be all discreet, 

If thou or thine 
The plunderer and murderer 

Slay at the shrine. 


MacHareEvs. 


Hermione! Thou callest me— 
What is it I may do for thee? 
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HERMIONE. 

Priest ! thou knowest 

Nature’s lowest 
Misbegotten, hideous son— 
Woe is me, I am undone !— 

Husbands me 

By decree 
Of the King, my father, won 
By a warlike action done ; 
By the slaughter of old Priam 
And his sons in sanctuary 
In the temple of Minerva. 
Priest of our great tutelary | 
I am ready to defy him, 
Nevermore will couch me nigh him, 
Nevermore can bear to serve a 
Lord so brutish, but will fly him, 
Let him follow fast or faster ; 
He shall meet with fell disaster. 
To thy temple of Apollo, 
Let him follow, let him follow ! 
My Orestes there shall meet him, 
There with bloody hand to greet him, 
At the shrine of brave Apollo. 

Macwarevs. 

Now in good sooth, it were a shame 
Hermione must share his blame. 
Orestes, come, and thou, sweet maid, 
To seek with me the Delphic shade. 


HERMIONE 


ORESTES AND HERMIONE. 

Priest, we come ! 
NEoPTOLEMUS. 

Hermione! Why art thou dumb 
And answerest not my frequent call? 
The old Andromache and all 
My wives upon my passion pall ; 
Only thou, Hermione, 
Sweet-distilling Hybla bee, 
Hast the charm to comfort me. 
Ah! the chamber rose-embowered, 
Where my bee the rose defloured, 
Is deserted—she hath fled 
By Orestes false misled. 
Let me seek the guilty pair 
Wheresoever they repair. 
Now, Orestes, thou shalt die, 
Or a bloodless craven I. 


MacuareEvs. 


Neoptolemus! man of blood ! 


Thou comest here to seek no good. 

What wouldest thou? No oracle 

Can guide thee elsewhere than to Hell. 
NEOPTOLEMUS. 

Peace! thou prating priest, I seek 

Hermione, my wife. Now, speak! 

Is she not here? She came this way. 

I must within. Say me not nay !— 

Ah! brave Orestes, art thou here? 


ie) 
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ORESTES. 


With my spear 
I answer thee. Now, caitiff, die! 


NEOPTOLEMUS. 


Priam is avenged—and I 
Fall to blackest treachery 

A victim, at the very shrine 
Of the god by whose design 
My father perished. 


HERMIONE. 
O divine 
Apollo! Thine 
The honor, praise and glory be ; 
God, who freed Hermione 
From a monster’s vile embrace, 
Purging earth of dark disgrace ! 
Olympian Jove 
Whom we adore, scarce could more 
Have wrought for Love. 


—————— 
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ASTRA. 


When Jupiter saw that the folly of man 

Might ruin his happy terrestrial plan, 

His strong-minded daughter he sent to correct 
Whatever from Virtue’s straight line would deflect. 


The scales in her one hand she held true and even 
The sword in the other flashed bright as the levin ; 
And Justice she stablished on land and on sea, 
With Power at her side to enforce her decree. 
Alias! but the Golden Age failed to endure, 
Though all that existed then seemed to be pure 
As ore freed from dross,—like Astreea, the just, 
Unswayed by ambition, untainted by lust. 
For men must have change, though the high gods 
forbid ; 
Of gold, even, then were they fain to be rid, 


Accepting the iron and brazen instead— 
And later preferring gunpowder and lead ! 


So when the corruptions of erring mankind 

Were festering deep in the general mind, 

The daughter of Jove fled from earth in dismay— 
Though some do contend she is with us to-day. 
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Her home, if on earth she now deign to appear, 
Is fabled to be in a place very dear 

To lawyers (and litigants) known as a court, 
Where wits in her blindness find excellent sport. 


The scales, it is said, she holds true, as of yore, 
When the Golden Age vainly she sought to restore ; 
Except when political suits she to try has, 


She’s swayed from her true poise by partisan bias. 


Yet sometime—it may be full many years hence— 

In her now sightless eyeballs the crystalline lens 
Shall sparkle anew with its olden bright light 

And Justice shall triumph and Right shall be Might. 
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ZENO. 


A perfect man, in sooth it was, who schooled and ruled 
his heart | 

To beat without a passion pulse, without response to 
smart 

Of love, or hate, or anger’s wound, or stinging hurt of 
pride, 

Who calmly and impassively was able to abide 

Whatever fortune, good or ill, might unto him betide. 


To Zeno came the pang of pain, the ecstasy of bliss, 

With like or no effect, the blow was hurtless as the 
kiss ; 

In him, contemning pity, yet was tenderness for all. 

Nor friend nor foe on him for help would ever vainly 
call, 

An altruist in very soul whatever might befall. 


O matchless man! that but a sect should rise to follow 
thee 

Is hardly strange or that so soon thy sect should cease 
to be; 

Mankind whom thy philosophy so vainly sought to 
bless 

Rejects a purer, grander scheme of peace and happi- 
ness, 

In part, or on its value lays but very little stress. 
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But man wert thou, of merely finite mind and mortal 
mould, 

Yet godlike in thine attributes, forerunner wise and 
bold 

Of Him who added Pity where thy gentle doctrines 
cease 

And paid the ransom with His life for mortal man’s 
release 

From everlasting death, the Christ, the holy Prince of 
Peace | 
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DAPHNEPHORIA.* 


There can be nothing perfect 
Under the perfect sun ; 

In vain are all the striving, 

The doing and the driving, 

The hurry and the worry, 

The plodding slow and sorry,— 
The goal is never won. 


Apollo wears the laurel, 

Deaf as the Sphinx is dumb, 
To finite man’s petition 
To crown his vain ambition 
With the unfading garland,— 
Until in some far star-land 

A god he shall become. 


*The Beeotians, at their novennial festival in honor of Apollo, 
marched in procession to the temple of the gods headed by a youth 
who was called Daphnephoros (lawrel-bearer). He was preceded by 
one of his nearest relations, bearing a rod adorned with garlands, 
and behind him followed a train of virgins with branches in their 
hands. The lawrel-bearer carried an olive bough adorned with gar- 
lands of laurel and flowers on top of which was placed a brazen 
globe representing the sun, or Apollo, from which depended smaller 
globes, emblematic of the moon and stars. Sixty-five crowns 
placed in the middle represented the sun’s annual revolution. 
When the procession reached the temple of Apollo supplicatory 
hymns were sungto the god. The festival was called Daphnephoria. 
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If pain were not of pleasure 
And pleasure not of pain, 
The riddle of existence, 
The wonderful persistence 
Of human effort aiming 
At things divine, inflaming 
The gods, to us were plain. 
Were not the high Apollo 
So far from earth away, 
The reason might be patent, 
Or, certes, not so latent, 
Why he should guard the chaplet 
Lest Heaven might, mayhap, let 
Some mortal wear the bay. 


Since, then, the dark arcanum 
Our cult may never claim, 
Except in sort too slender,— 
Our homage let us render 
To him of all art master, 
Lest to us come disaster 
As to Prometheus came. 


So let us weave the chaplet 
And wear it like the god, 
Betokening our devotion, 


In thought and word and motion, 

To great Apollo, praying 

He may, though long delaying, 
Deign us a friendly nod. 
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A SONG FOR THE SOLDIERS. 


Written on the morning of the Re-union of the War-Veterans 
of Somerset County, Pa., September 17, 1886, and read before 
their meeting in the public square in the town of Somerset on that 
day. 


Our soldiers come with fife and drum, 
With banner proudly floating ; 

So once they went when War had come, 
Their lives, their all, devoting. 


Alas! They come not all who gave 
Themselves to War’s debating ; 

Some sleep within their soldier’s grave, 
The last roll-call awaiting. 


So fearless, dashing Cummins sleeps, 
So KNEE and H1ncHMAN slumber, 
While unknown heroes Freedom weeps 
Among the martyred number ; 


And while to-day their comrades meet, 
May not their spirits hover 

Where joyful veterans veterans greet 
To fight their battles over? 


For, while in glad re-union met, 
The living,—still recalling 


What they may nevermore forget,— 
See their brave brothers falling. 


A SONG FOR THE SOLDIERS 


Oh! speak not lightly of the brave 
Who died in bloody anguish 
Our land’s integrity to save 
Lest Freedom’s cause should languish ; 


Nay, carve their names on shaft and shrine, 


In lines that may not perish, 
And deck their tombs with flower and vine, 
Their memory to cherish. 


Could they but know that War’s alarms 
No more inspire with terror, 

And that Disunion’s grounded arms 
Lie buried with its error, 


Their joyful souls would gladly greet 
The flag that tells the story 

Of Peace and Union, trophies sweet, 
Won on the field of glory. 


For now the bloody ensign’s furled 
And with a purer splendor 

Our country’s banner lights the world 
Than tongue or pen can render. 


And Somerset may justly claim, 
In a war that was the wonder 

Of every land, a lustrous fame 
For its Frosty Sons of Thunder. 
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TO A SEA EAGLE 


IMPALED ON A OuuRcH STEEPLE. 


What from thy nest secluded, 
Bird of the rolling deep, 
Allured thee, and deluded 
Thy keen eye’s certain sweep? 


What wild and weird commotion 
Of warring wind and wave, 
Could turn thy wing from ocean 
The perilous land to brave? 


Now on the lofty steeple 
Most cruelly impaled, 
A sign by many people 
Thou, hanging there, art hailed. 


Beneath the pulpit thunders 
The Lord’s elect to save, 

And not one doubts nor wonders, 
From architrave to nave. 


Alas! predestination 

Had doomed thee to thy fate, 
And so foreordination 

Had fixed its form and date. 


Pore Onna aren UP ETE sneer 
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AT THE RIVERSIDE. 


Here have I sat when summer birds, 

And leaf cast shades, and sunbeams on the wave, 
And tinkling bells of gentle grazing herds, 

A charm entrancing gave. 


Here have I watched the timid trout 
Play in the eddy by the maple’s root, 

And spied the swift hawk from his high look-out 
Dart in his prey’s pursuit. 


Here have I traced upon the sand 
A name the rising flood full soon effaced, 
So from the Book of Life, Death’s awful hand 
That name long since erased. 


Yon crag on which the sumach red 
Its torches dull swings to and fro I’ve clomb 
With him who bore that name ere to the dead 
His life-path short had come. 


Here have I stood in youth’s sweet morn, 
And hither turned when life’s romance was o’er ; 
Here let me rest, now weary and forlorn, 


Nor ever wander more. 
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RIZPAH. 


The harvest is ripe in Gibeah, 
And the reaper, Death, is there, 
To gather his sheaves of human lives 
While men reap the barley fair. 


But Rizpah is not by Death dismayed, 
Though he stole her stalwart sons ; 
She battles against the beasts and birds 
For the bones of her darling ones ; 


She battles by day and eke by night 
Till the cruel King has heard 

How mother-love keeps its faithful ward 
And pity his heart has stirred 


To order the rotten corses down 
From the scaffold where they swung, 
To rest with the princely dust of him 
Whose sins to his children clung. 


Ah! thus it is proved that mother-love 
Is akin to Love Divine, 

No matter if kindled in the breast 
Of wife or of concubine. 
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LIFE’S LAST LESSON. 


At sunset, when the sky is clear, 

West windows with a wondrous light are litten, 
As if a sun-sick atmosphere 

Had each with its own fiery fever smitten. 


So when the eve of life is come 

Strange lights the windows of the soul illumine; 
In ecstasy the lips are dumb 

And may not speak of knowledge superhuman. 


THE LIGHT SUPERNAL. 


On mountain height 
The morning light 
Breaks in prismatic splendor ; 
Down in the vale 
Night waxing pale 


To Day makes slow surrender. 


So shines the Light 
Of Truth on height 
Of God’s abode eternal; 


So error fails 


And slowly pales 
Before the Light Supernal 
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A VOICE IN A CHURCH CHOIR. 


A sweet melodious cadence falls 
Upon the ear most musically ; 
Loud, clear, as silver bugle-calls, 
Soft, tremulous, at intervals, 
Like sounds of distant waterfalls 
In some lone, echo-haunted valley. 


One may not seek with sense of sight 
What creature makes the notes melodious ; 
The priest in sacred robes bedight, 
With solemn service puts to flight 
All thought of turning, left or right, 
And makes the curious quest seem odious. 


So let it be: the rapt soul limns 

A shape of innocence and beauty, 
While mingling in the sweet sung hymns; 
A picture that ne’er fades nor dims 
Before the pulpit’s paradigms 

Of devotees to pious duty. 
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HOME OF MY HEART, ADIEU! 


Oh! still thy throbs, wild-beating heart, 
And flow no more, my tears ! 

Though from my fatherland I part 
Why tremble I with fears? 

I go where bends a foreign sky, 
And face and form are new, 

Where golden fortunes hidden lie— 
Home of my heart, adieu ! 


Land, where the woods are thick and green, 
The hills sublimely wild, 

The waters bright the slopes between, 
The mountain-steeps rock-piled ; 

Where oft is heard at eventime 
The questioning owl’s who? who? 

And red deer tread the morning rime,— 
Home of my heart, adieu ! 


Ah! one there is to me more dear 
Than treasures of the mine; 

For her sweet sake my bark I steer 
Across the ocean brine ; 

And though full many a league divide 
Me and thy mountains blue, 

Still back to thee will Memory glide— 
Home of my heart, adieu ! 
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THE BLIND MAN’S WELCOME TO SPRING. 


I hear the red-breast robin’s note, 
The blue-bird’s cheerful warble, 

Soft, tropic airs about me float 
Melting the Winter’s marble. 


The floods have come, the brimming streams 
Roar in tumultuous thunder, 

And the swift Haleyon harshly screams, 
Darting the billows under. 


Surely the gentle Spring has come, 
These are her merry voices ; 

With myriad tongues that late were dumb 
The jocund earth rejoices. 


Not shapes of beauty fair and bright 
In Nature’s pageant splendid, 

Not lengthening day, nor lessening night, 
Could have my Winter ended. 


The freshening grass, the budding tree, 
The early flower’s blooming, 

The changeful sky, are proofs to thee 
Spring is her sway resuming. 


THE BLIND MAN’S WELCOME TO SPRING 


But, oh! to me the birds bring news 
The spring-time glad concerning, 

Of velvet lawns and gentle dews 
And summer days returning ; 


While rushing streams confirm the tale 
And heaven’s rolling thunder 

Calls forth the echoes from the vale 
To scatter doubt and wonder. 


I thank the Maker for the sense 
Which so reveals His glory ; 

O sightless eyes! ” Tis recompense 

To hear fond Nature’s story. 
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ANNUS CHRISTI MDCCCLXXI. 


He was a wondrous prophet, 
A preacher of Reform ; 
His text was Revolution 
And he taught in battle’s storm ; 
His rhetoric was the language 
Of camp and bivouac ; 
- His voice the deafening thunder 
Of the cannon’s booming crack. 
He preached his red evangel 
From Rhineland to the Seine, 
Until the fiery angel 
Made Freedom’s pathway plain. 
He stood amid the Commune 
With gun and petroleuse 
And yet Versailles’ most cruel task 
He sought not to refuse. 
He saw Napoleon’s column 
Fall in earth-shaking crash, 
And in the Tuileries palace 
Incendiary torches flash. 
He saw the flaming banners 
Of the fire-fiend sweep the roofs 
Of Europe’s proudest capital ; 
He heard the rattling hoofs 
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Of cavalcades triumphal 
And the last awsome groan 

Of myriads swept to sudden death 
By blast of Anarch blown, 

Till Peace, the white-winged angel, 
Proclaimed with gentle voice 

The dread evangel ended 
And bade the world rejoice. 

But still the gloomy prophet 
Another mission found ; 

In war’s red track the pestilence 
Swift followed as a hound. 

From Neva’s ice-bound river 
To greenest Gallic plain, 

The dreaded plague made revel 
With scores of thousands slain. 

He heard the prudent warning, 
Sent out beyond the sea, 

And saw the people crowd the ships 
The deadly scourge to flee. 

This was the fearful lesson 
Despotic empires learned, 

That from their wicked systems 
Their rulers might be turned ; 

That God, who holds the Peasant 
The equal of the King, 

Frowns on oppressive princes 


As on every impious thing. 
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THE HERMIT’S HOME. 


Odi profanum vulgus et arceo.— Horace, Ode 1, Book ITT. 


I live from the world apart ; 
Not where are found extremes of good and ill, 
Not where the reveler’s orgies are, nor where 
The passions craze and kill ; 
Not where the pomp of Pride 
With glitter frigid all around it chills, 
Where coins the slave with ceaseless toil the gold 
His master’s coffers fills. 


I live from the world apart ; 
Not in the garish glow of idle things, 
Not where the short-lived Ease lulls in false arms 
And syren Luxury sings ; 
Not where the loathsome Plague, 
Fell sprite of airs fouled by the city’s taint, 
Breathes out black death despite the orphan’s cry, 
Despite the widow’s plaint. 


I live from the world apart ; 
F’en where the mountain wears a crown of mist 
And where the hill-slope by the amorous sun 
Is in the noonday kissed ; 
Where roams the timid deer 
And barks the red fox in the eventide, 
Where gentler creatures than my race abide 
My quiet life I hide. 
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A DIRGE FOR DOUGLAS. 


Written shortly after the burial of Stephen A. Douglas, June, 1861. 


The busy mind has ceased to toil, 
The active frame has sunk to rest, 
The Douglas sleeps beneath the soil 
Of his own well-belovéd West. 
Where Michigan its billows pours 
Upon the green, umbrageous shore, 
The dust of him who late was ours 
Awaits the Hand that shall restore ; 


Awaits the judgment just and true, 
Denied him by his critics here ; 
Ah! little recks he that they rue 
Their censorship false and severe. 
How peaceful is our leader’s rest, 
How calm the scene that round him lies! 
Here is no turmoil, toil, unrest, 
No strife, no bloody sacrifice. 


So rest thee, statesman of the West! 
Though much we miss thy guidance true, 
O wisest soul and tenderest, 
We bid thee now our last adieu ! 
So rest thee, Douglas! Though the roar 
Of war’s fierce thunder sweep the air, 
The slogan thou shalt hear no more, 
Nor in the bloody conflict share. 
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BLENNERHASSET’S ISLAND. 


A. D. 1854, 


In the clasp of the Beautiful River 

Lies Blennerhasset’s isle ; 
There the West Wind’s pinions quiver 
Till the leaves of the aspen shiver 

As if grieving the while 

O’er a ruined pile 

And its story of human greed and guile. 


There’s a tangle of bush and of briar, 
Tall reeds grow thick and lush, 
And the poison-vine’s tendrils of fire 
To the crown of the great tree aspire, 
And there is a hush 
The river’s wild rush 
Only breaks, in this reach of brake and bush. 


‘In this desolate isle once a splendor 
Of art and beauty glowed, 
And human affections most tender, 
With all the sweet joys wealth can render, 
Were fitly bestowed, 
Till what time there showed 
A bright snake his crest in the blest abode. 


BLENNERHASSET’S ISLAND 


In so false shape the false god, Ambition, 
Came coiled in cunning fold, 
To lure to unfailing perdition 
The souls of this island elysian, 
With promise of gold 
And grandeur untold 
And an empire for the venturous bold. 


Oh! the poignant, the pitiful story - 
Of simple, trustful faith 
Deluded by false dreams of glory,— 
As when to a promontory 
Of the Land of Death 
Some weird water-wraith 
Lures a ship to sure and terrible scathe. 


And this lone isle of poor Blennerhasset, 
Hath lost its seeming fair ; 

Men frown, women sigh, as they pass it, 

The dun waters gloomily glass it ; 

For the sad Past there 

Imbues all the air 

As it fills the place with shapes of despair. 


BPE ey Ani 


See yee 
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THE SONG OF DEBORAH. 


Paraphrase of the latter part of the Fifth Chapter of Judges. 


The kings of Canaan came and fought 
In Taanach by Megiddo’s stream ; 
They took no gain of money, naught 
To realize their martial dream. 
Heaven fought against them and the stars 
Against them in their courses fought ; 
Old Kishon swept them o’er his bars. 
My soul, thou hast brought strength to naught ! 


Accurst be Meroz! and all they 

The dwellers in that faithless land, 
Because they came not night nor day 

To lend the Lord a helping hand ; 
To help the Lord against the might 

Of Canaan’s impious kings to save 
His chosen people in the fight 

That threatened them to re-enslave. 
But blest above all women be 

The wife of Heber, Jael brave! 
When Sisera was weary she 

To him a welcome shelter gave, 
And when he prayed for water she 

A cup of milk gave him instead ; 
All tenderly and womanly, 

She bade him rest his fevered head ; 
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Then, as if maddened by the thought 
That he who slumbered in her tent 

Against the Lord of Hosts had fought, 
To slay him she was strangely bent. 

In purpose grim, no word she spoke, 
But on his temple placed the nail, 

Then with a single hammer-stroke 

_ The sleeping soldier did impale. 

Then at her feet he bowed, he fell, 


And where he bowed he fell down dead. 


His mother marvels—is it well, 


His chariots have not homeward sped ? 


Her ladies wise fond answer give 
And she as fondly speaks again : 
Have they not sped? Do they not live 
The prey to share,— a maid or twain 
To each? To Sisera a prey 
Of needle-work of divers hues, 
Meet for the necks of them who slay, 
And take the spoil as victor’s dues? 


So perish all thine enemies, 
O Lord! but they who walk aright, 
Let them be like the sun when he’s 
Gone forth in his majestic might. 
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SONG OF UNCONDITIONAL UNIONISTS. 


A. D. 1866. 


Oh! let extremists rant and rage 
To change our purpose true ; 

To Freedom’s standard still we cling, 
The Red and White and Blue. 

Our banner is the flag that bears 
For every state a star, 

And death to the disunionist 


Its symmetry would mar! 


Our Union is of all the states, 
From Maine to Oregon ;— 

From lake to gulf, autonomy 
For every sovereign one. 

Oh! who would strike a single state 

- From out the glorious band ? 

A blighting curse rest on his head, 

A palsy seize his hand ! 
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ONLY PRIDE. 


Sad as the sere October seems 
The memory of that evil hour 
When the dear bonds that linked our lives 
Were cleft by anger’s sword-like power ; 
Then wailed more sad the moaning wind 
And. seemed the sky more bleak ‘and dim ; 
Then woods and wilds, erewhile so fair 
Swung to the vision dark and grim. 


The sacred haunts where oft we roved 
When summer’s smile played on the hills, 

Were changed ; the arbor and the grove 
Were smitten with mysterious ills. 

The willows stooping near the brook 
Drooped lower, sadder than before, 

The bridge with lurking shadows dark 
Now seemed to hug its gloom the more. 


The cheerful matron by whose hearth 
We spent full many a golden hour 
When autumn winds blew o’er the plain 
Their frosty breath to blast each flower, 
Seemed melancholy when I came 
Nor plied her work as once so gay, 
But silent sat and looked reproof 
Or from my presence hied away. 
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ONLY PRIDE 


The forest then had donned its gold 
And purple banners waved above 
Its leafy aisles; among the boughs 
The west wind played a dirge of love. 
Alas! the wildwood’s music came 
To me like sounds of muffled bells ; 
The wind-harp’s notes were like the wail 
That in a miserere swells. 


The glare of Fashion’s haunts I sought 
If haply so to ease my pain; 
But lethe or nepenthe there 
For woe like mine is sought in vain. 
Nor jolly jest that should provoke 
The hearty shout of boist’rous mirth, 
From every lip when sparkling wine 
To wit and song gives happy birth, 


Nor festive board where plethoric Ease 
Sits gaping till night’s hours grow small, 
Nor mazy dance, could move my soul 
To rend its melancholy pall,— 
Until at last relenting fates 
In pity of mine agony, 
Revealed to me ’twas only—Pride 
That separated thee and me. 
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A NEW HOPE. 


A light divine illumes my soul 
This gray November day ; 

The heart that beat slow as the toll 
Of death-bells now is gay. 

The sky no more is sad and dim, 
Though clouds o’ercast the blue ; 

Now life is a triumphal hymn 
To nature’s music true. 


Nor faded foliage of the trees, 
By Autumn’s shriveled hand 

Strewn whither strays the sighing breeze 
Along the marshy strand ; 

Nor uplands withered, brown and sere, 
Where pipes the lonesome quail 

And where the dark-winged night-birds steer 
At eve their pinion-sail, 

Can now my mind with doubt inspire 

To quench my new hope’s heaven-lit fire. 


LINES 


LINES 


Accompanying a copy of Tennyson’s “In Memoriam”’ as a gift to 
a Friend. 


When absence screens me from thy sight, 
O Friend who hast my high esteem, 
Shall it be said, Oblivion’s night 
Has quite extinguished Memory’s beam ? 


When lone and lorn, perchance, I rove, 
Where clime and scene and face are new, 
Think how at thy behest I strove 
To make Love Friendship’s servant true! 


To pledge me that my heart for aye 

Shall turn with longing toward thee ; 
And that about thy mind may play 

When this thou seest some thought of me, 


As an appropriate sowvenir 


Of dead hopes Memory may embalm,— 


Because quite dead she holds them dear— 
I give thee IN MEMorIaAM. 
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OUR COTTAGE BY THE WOOD. 


Not all the halls and palaces 


Where richest marbles shine, 
And where from golden chalices 
Is quaffed the mellow wine; 
Not all their pomp and pageantry 
And lordly magnitude 


_Can ever win me from my home, 


Our Cottage by the Wood. 


I’ve wandered where the Northern hills 

Uplift their brows of snow ; | 

Where Auster scarce the broad sail fills 
And Southern heavens glow ; 

On Alpine heights sublime and wild, 
On haunted Hartz, I’ve stood, 

But still my heart was in my home, 


Our Cottage by the Wood. 


Here as beneath these foreign skies 
In fairest bowers I roam, 

Fond fancy brings before mine eyes 
The flowers that bless my home; 

And brings the vine that clambers thick 
About the casement rude 

And in its loving clasp enfolds 
Our Cottage by the Wood. 
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And now, my wayward wanderings o’er, 
To alien climes adieu ! 
O ship, sail to my native shore, 
O ship, sail swift and true! 
For I would fain behold again 
The joyous light that stood 
In smiles of peace about my home, 
Our Cottage by the Wood. 


ELISHA KENT KANE. 


A. D. 1857. 


Behold the star that lit the Arctic night ! 
Eclipsed in Death’s dark shadow now its light ; 
Nay, still it beams, more lustrous than before, 
A bright effect whose cause exists no more. 
The name of: KAnx shall never cease to shine, 
Though fled forever is his soul divine! 
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THE MARTYR BLACKSMITH. 


All merrily the smithy rang with stroke of hammer 
true 

That kept its time to music no one but the blacksmith 
knew. 

The bellows blew upon the hearth till all the smoul- 
dering coals 

Became instinct with fiery life, as if inspiring souls 

Had entered into each black lump to make it serve 
the plan 

That gives all nature to the uses of its monarch, Man. 

The sparks flew hither, thither, fast, each novice stand- 
ing there 

Was fain to hasten from the place and seek the out- 
ward air. 


The smith wrought on and whistled loud his merry, 
merry tune, 

Until the clock in the steeple struck the hour of high 
noon, 

When suddenly within the door a little girl-child fell 

Pursued by furious hound made fierce by the peculiar 
spell 

The hydrophobic madness lays upon its fated prey ; 
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A moment more the raging beast had seized her where 
she lay, 

But quick as electricity the blacksmith leapt to meet 

The onset of the maddened hound and threw him at 
his feet, 

And grappled with him sturdily and held him in his 
grasp 

Till in his hand the gurgling throat gave out the dying 
gasp. 


“Now praise to God who gave me strength the little 
one to save,” : 

The blacksmith cried, as up he rose, the blacksmith 
true and brave ; 

Then on his bleeding hand he cast a wistful, woeful 
look, 

And slowly to his anvil turned and up his hammer 
took, 

And took an iron chain and forged it firmly on his 
foot, 

The end about the anvil’s base in lasting loop he put. 


“QO father,” cried his little son, ‘come home with me, 
come home!” 
“Ah! no, beloved boy of mine, I may not, must not 


come!” 


“OQ husband, art thou mad?’ It was the weeping 
wife that spake. 


“ Ay, mad, dear wife, and venomous as any spotted 
snake ! 
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Here will I die for thy sweet sake and for that of our 
child, a 

Lest harm should come to him and thee when in the 
frenzy wild 

In which my life must pass away, I shall be beast, not 
man.” ef | 

And so he died, a martyr true, as only martyr can. 


CHILDHOOD’S WONDERLAND. 


In early boyhood time 
_ My heart was set to rhyme 
By folk-songs that were sung 
By the mother to whose knee 
The wondering children clung, 
To learn such history 
With all its mystery. 


Ah! those were precious days, 
Bright with prismatic rays 
Shot from the Wonderland 
Only childhood may explore 
In all its territory grand, 
To gather up the store 
Of all its mystic lore. 
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DE PROFUNDIS. 


Lord, look not on me as I am, 
But as I fain would be ; 

I am so blind I cannot find 
The path that leads to Thee. 


I am so weak I cannot walk 
Within the narrow way, 

And from its path the fires of Wrath 
Oft lead my feet astray. 


The world, the flesh, oppress my soul, 
With a resistless strain ; 

Be thou, O Lord, my shield and sword, 
Or I shall fight in vain. 


Lead me to Faith so on that rock 
Eternal I may stand 

And put to rout each lurking doubt 
That hides Thy guiding hand. 


O-give me light so I may see 
The way to Paradise ; 

O give me strength so I at length 
May bear Thy searching eyes. 
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REQUIEM 


For E. K. M,. 
At night alone in my study 
I sit and I think on thee, 
And look on thy pictured image 
That looks from the wall on me. 
A swell of the swaying curtain, 
A sigh of the wind in the sash, 
And visions all weird and uncertain 
Upon me flicker and flash. 


Can this be but an illusion, 
A dream of a vanished dream ? 
The image before me rising 
Be aught but what it doth seem ? 
Thou wast to my life essential, 
As of my own being a part; 
In much of me still art potential,— 
Thou canst not die in my heart. 


Thy voice no longer is human, 
It speaketh a strange new tongue,— 
The secret I soon shall master, 
For I must learn it ere long. 
The swell of the swaying curtain, 
The sigh of the wind in the sash, 
Shall then have meaning too certain 
To fail in flicker and flash. 


REQUIEM 


Then rest, thou, with the immortals, 
Until we shall rest with thee ; 

So rest till the tongue thou speakest 
Translated to us shall be; 

So rest till we join our voices 
In endless re-union Above, 

Where every being rejoices 
To live the life that is Love. 


IN TENEBRIS. 


Why in a labyrinth of dark confusing creeds 
Grope we our stumbling way ? 

The human soul in all this madding maze must needs 
Despair of Truth’s bright ray. 


The fiat lux of Him who made the universe, 
Translucent in the Word, 


The gloom shall surely dissipate when once disperse 


The sectaries absurd. 
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THE DYING OPIUM EATER. 


I hear the death-watch ticking 
Within the paneled wall ; 
My palms are strangely pricking, 


And now the owlet’s call 
Heralds a doom—to whom? to whom? 
“To you! to wit, to you!” 


Bright shapes my blood are stirring 
To ecstasy, yet come 

Strange sounds as of the whirring 
Of far off beaten drum. 

Again the bird of night is heard— 
“To you! to wit, to you!”’ 


The beauteous forms are flying, 
Fierce goblins drive them out, 

And witch and fiend are vying 
In a demoniac rout. 

To whom that erred now speaks the bird? 
“To you! to wit, to you!” 


My sister, she is ailing, 
My mother palsied lies, 

My father fast is failng— 
Again the owlet cries. 

Whom callest first, thou bird accurst, 
With thy “To wit, to you”’? 


THE DYING OPIUM EATER 


What mean these portents awful ? 
Can Death be lurking near? 

Ah! were it not unlawful— 
This wicked bird I fear. 

To whom thy taunt, foul thing? Avaunt ! 
Nor answer me, “To you”’! 


My leman loves me little, 
Soon shall I lose my kin, 

Life’s thread is very brittle, 
The owlet knows my sin. 

The hoot so fearful still I hear 
“To you! to wit, to you!” 


I cannot bear the trial 
Of living all alone, 

So,—with my opiate phial— 
Ill bird, now get thee gone! 

Once and for all, to whom thy call? 
“To you, to wit, to you!” 


Ere came Aurora springing 
From out the dappled sky, 

He heard a seraph singing 
Nor yet the dismal cry,— 

Uttered no more as oft before— 
“To you! to wit, to you!” 
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AT THE GREAT DIVIDE. 


Ah! Psyche, my Psyche, hast left me 

To dream of the things that have been ? 
Of motion and will hast bereft me 

So I seem to be dead unto men ? 
I know that the world is receding, 

That scarcely I breathe a faint breath, 
And of my surroundings unheeding 

Am wrapt in a sleep they call Death. 


Mnemosyne, still with me present, 
Thou witch that revivest the Past ! 

Let me dream of the things that are pleasant 
And forget those with evil o’ercast. 

Thou wilt not, and sayest, “‘ Repent thee, 
Lest Psyche return nevermore! ” 

Oh! would that there might be nepenthe 
For memories thou dost restore. 


The bell in the church-tower tolling 
Its knell sounds distinct in mine ears ; 
I count its vibrations slow rolling 


And note that they number my years. 


Can it be that for me they are waiting, 
The sexton, the priest, and the choir? 

Ah! now I know why this breath-bating 
Of friends and their sombre attire. 
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I stood on the border dim, awful, 
Of region no mortal hath seen ; 
Its angel guard hold it unlawful 
To speak of the wondrous demesne ; 
Entranced as in dream there I lingered 
Till voices enchanting I heard 
And music from harps that were fingered 
By spirits my rapt senses stirred. 


If such be the rapture of dying 
Too dearly we pay for the pain 
Of living, and oft I am sighing 
To enter that dreamland again ; 
For Psyche, my Psyche, the deathless, 
With amaranth there shall be crowned, 
When Azrael’s wound leaves me breathless, 


A clod of the unquickened ground. 
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EVOLUTION. 


The viscid sponge, 
Part animal, 

Part vegetal, 

That to sea-crags 

By instinct clings, 

In the great chain 
That binds all things 
In one sublime, 
Infrangible, 

Eternal whole, 

Hath its own place. 
The polyp small 

In solid wall 

Its skeleton 
Compacts, and builds 
In soundless deeps 
The coral reefs 
Which first appear 

A kraken vast, 

“And afterward, 
Rain-striated, 
Sun-cracked, wind-scarred, 
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Weed-clad, flower-sown, 
Tree-shaded cool, 
Vine-bowered sweet, 
In islands fair 

As ever were 

The gardens bright 
Of the long sought 
Hesperides, 

Blossom and bloom 
And fructify 
Forevermore. 

The toad-stool mean, 
Excrescence foul 

Of fetid soils, 

That seems to serve 
No grateful end, 
Drops back to earth 
And where its flesh 
Envenomed rots 
The violet springs. 
The night-shade blooms, 
A plant of death, 
But to decay, 

And on its grave 
Sweet roses blow. 
The reedy pool, 
Rank habitat 

Of slimy things 
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That in the drouth 
Putrescence make, 
Yields to the drain 
Its noisome gorge, 
And the freed stream — 
Flows through the mead, 
In ripples soft 
Where leaping trout 
Their mimic bow 
Tridian make. 

The grain of corn 
Sown in the ground 
Bursts its dark tomb 
And rises fair 

A fruitful plant 
That gladdens all 
The fertile field. 
The hateful worm 
In chrysalis 

Lies dormant till 
His time hath come 
To pierce his shell 
And flutter forth 

On golden wing 

A beauteous thing. 


All nature tells 
In every phase 


The same true tale. 


EVOLUTION 


From seed to stalk, 
From root to tree, 
From tree to fruit, 
From zodphyte 

To vertebrate, 
From troglodyte 
To gentleman, 

The subtle force, 
The spirit-mind, 
The cosmic soul, 
The will of .God, 
Is traceable 

In that great law 
Which ever and ever 
Evolves the good, 
The beautiful, 
And which forever 
Creates the better 
From mean or still 
Imperfect things ; 
Until at last 
Celestial fire 


Shall prove the work 


Perfection’s self ; 
And man, of all 
The elements 

The substance, pith, 
Totality, 


EVOLUTION—SENEX FELIX 


Of evil purged, 

In soul refined, 

To entities 
Beneath his sphere 
Shall seem a true 
Epiphany 

Of Deity. 


SENEX FELIX. 


His locks are thin and hoary, 
His face is withered and wan ; 
His bent form tells the story 
Of a long life nearly done. 
He sits in arm-chair dozing 
Throughout the lingering day, 
Fond visions falsely glozing 
With a hope that far away 


Yet lies the Vale of Shadows, 
Where flows the mystical stream, 

And where in asphodel meadows 
He shall rest in endless dream. 


O happy dreamer, better 
To be beguiled, even so, 


Than chafe at age’s fetter 
With a longing hence to go. 
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TO A WILL-O’-THE-WISP. 


Little sparkler evanescent, 

Twinkling in the alder swamp, 
Though we know thee phosphorescent, 
There is something in thy lamp, 
¥lickering with unsteady beams, 

That somehow uncanny seems. 


Scientific explanation 

Hath thy elements unveiled ; 
Still, if but an exhalation 

Thou art from the dead exhaled. 
lf not supernatural 
Thou art most etherial. 


Whence the flame that doth illumine 
Thy mephitic vapor rare? 

Science says with deep acumen, 
Self-ignited burns the air ; 

Oxygen and phosphorus 


_ Make thy body luminous. 


Be thy genesis all earthy, 
As the wise men are agreed, 
Zeus once held Prometheus worthy 
Of his vengeance for a deed 
He had surely never done 
If thy tricksy art he’d known. 
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OLD TIME LYRICS. 


Oh! sing me an old time lyric 
Of Burns, Payne, Foster or Moore ; 
Away with your musical drama 
Though grand its artistical score. 


Maxwelton’s braes yet are bonnie, 

And Auld Lang Syne lives to-day, 
Sweet Afton flows gently as ever 

And Green Grow the Rashes for aye. 


The Last Rose of Summer’s fragrance 

_ Shall never exhale away ; 

Though Tara’s sweet harp hang in silence 
It echoes its strains still to-day. 


The pathos of S’wanee River 
The heart shall e’er set aglow ; 

And honest and soul-felt emotion 
Respond yet to Old Black Joe. 


Wherever a heart is longing 
To turn to its native shore, 

Home, Sweet Home, shall offer a solace 
Till wanderers roam no more. 


Then give me an old time lyric 
Of Burns, Payne, Foster or Moore, 
A fig for your musical drama 
Though grand its artistical score. 
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JOHNSTOWN. 


May 29, 1889. 


Rain, rain, rain! 

Dashing against the pane, 
Roaring upon the roof 

And drowning the plain, the rain 
Is monarch near and aloof. 


The river a rushing sea, 

The creek a deluge wild, 
Each bearing its argosy 

Of wreck on wreckage piled. 


What message, O rider bold? 
“The dam ”’—a deaf ’ning roar! 

The tidings he would have told 
He bore to another shore. 


Now toward the fated town 
The waters wild rush on; 
Their boom the threat’ning doom 
Of a dreadful malison. 


Rain, rain, rain! 
Houses topple afloat, 

People cry out in fear : 
It’s oh! if ever a boat 

Or even a spar were near. 
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O sorrowful, woeful night 


That wrapped a city drowned ! 


O mournful, madding sight 
The morning’s dim eye found ! 


Now quenched are the stars and moon, 
And the pale sun may but rise 

To faint in a mist that soon 
Shall drape the mourning skies. 


Ah! sure old Deucalion’s day 
Was dry as drifting dune, 
But this was the rain-god’s way 

Of writing his mad rune. 


Rain, rain, rain! 

Dashing against the pane, 
Roaring upon the roof 

And drowning the plain, the rain 
Was monarch near and aloof. 
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AT GETTYSBURG. 


In noonday heat the armies lay 
A line of blue, a line of gray, 
Each on its chosen vantage ground, 
Silent, as if in slumber bound, 

At Gettysburg. 


The air in breathless trance was still, 
As if from each embattled hill 
The winds had fled in fright afar 
To shun the war-god’s avatar 
At Gettysburg. 


Then quick, with simultaneous flash, 

The guns of Lee in thunder crash 

Smote the weird stillness of the day, 

Fierce heralds of the coming fray 
At Gettysburg. 


A hush of awe throughout the land 

Fell on the people as they scanned 

Each startling, thrilling telescript 

That told how victory paused or slipped 
At Gettysburg. 
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How Pickett charged and thousands fell, 

How Hancock struggled long and well, 

A tale familiar has become, 

And how swung War’s red pendulum 
At Gettysburg. 


Each soul that Battle brings release 

Becomes a wingéd prayer for Peace, 

And God the miserere heard 

That from the field rose heavenward 
At Gettysburg. 


THE HUNTER’S DREAM. 


At morn’s first blush the hunter traced his way 
Up the steep mountain-side, all eagerness 

To find the objects of his cruel sport ; 

But nature, sometimes tender to its forms 

Of weakness, balked his plan; the air was calm 
To sultry stillness ; softly purled the brooks 

In ripples mild ; the trees in silence stood 

Save that the sounding pines their monotone 
Of murmur low, scarce audible, still made ; 
The beast in lair, the bird in cover, hid ; 

No living thing the hunter could descry 
Worthy his aim, and, overcome at last 

By glare of sun and toilsome venery 

He sank upon the ground and gave himself 
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THE HUNTER’S DREAM 


To welcome sleep, his canopy a vine 

With leaves of green and yellow interlaced 

And amethystine clusters rich between. 

While thus he lay there came to him a dream, 
A vision of a wounded dove that spake 

With human voice from out the sheltering vine, 
Where, palpitating in the throes of death, 

With drooping wings and bleeding breast it sate. 
Thus spake or seemed to speak the dying dove : 


Who that presumest 
Life to be taking 

At thy sweet pleasure, 
Who that destroyest 
Innocent creatures 

For thy diversion, 
Monster, who art thou ? 
Hast thou no father? 
Hast thou no mother? 
Sister or brother? 

Wife or young children? 
Should some assassin 
Wantonly murder 

Mate of thy bosom, 
Sportively strangle 
Child of thy household, 
Would not thy sorrow, . 
Would not thy anger, 


Plead for avengement? 
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Vainly my nestlings 
Wait for my coming ; 
Vainly complaining 
Hear my mate lonely ; 
Never, Oh! never, 
Woodland or meadow, 
Upland or hollow, 

Shall for my dear ones 
Hear my soft cooing ; 
Thou for thy pastime 
Reavest me from them. 
Pitiless slayer, 

Take my peace with thee, 
Leaving to Him who 
Loveth his creatures, 
Judgment and vengeance. 


The noonday sun the leafy canopy 

An arrowy beam shot through that pierced the lids 
Of him that slept; upspringing from his bed 

On the hard earth, with startled eyes he gazed 
Upon the overhanging vine and saw 


The frondage fair of green and gold, and grapes h 
In purpling ripeness clustered in the midst, 


But nothing more; yet rang within his brain 
The dying dove’s most melancholy plaint, 
The lingering figment of the vanished dream. 
Then suddenly from out the bush near by 
There leapt a timid spotted fawn which stood 
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A moment, with large liquid eyes turned full 
Upon the hunter; quick he aimed his piece 

But as he glanced along the polished tube 

A wounded dove to muzzle of the gun 

Came fluttering, and the fawn he saw no more. 
In nervous wonderment he stared on space 

And passed his trembling hand athwart his eyes, 
Not sure if yet sleep’s leaden fingers pressed 
Upon his lids or what he seemed to see 

Were fact or phantom ; while he paused in doubt 
A wolf, with lolling tongue and snapping jaws, 
Sprang from a thicket near; again he threw 

His gun to shoulder and the loud report 

And dying howl of the slain beast were blent 

In horrid discord. Then he heard a voice, 
Gentle but earnest, that from out the sky 

To him appeared to speak. He raised his eyes 
And saw an angel borne on dovelike wings 

Who thus, addressing him, deliverance made: 
“Slay not for sport, but for thy needs, 

And for fulfillment of man’s mission grand 

To tame the earth and drive all fierceness out 
And stablish Peace and Love where War and Hate 
Have hindered or perverted Nature’s plan.” 
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GENTLE JENNIE WADE. 


Our native land wears Plenty’s smile, 
But not for us to-day ! 

So spake the Union soldiers while 
At Gettysburg they lay. 


Then answered gentle Jennie Wade, 
Now who shall say you nay? 

The wheaten loaf your mothers made, 
It shall be yours to-day. 


As brave as any grenadier, 
The simple rustic maid ; 

So pure in heart she knew no fear, 
Was gentle Jennie Wade. 


Amid the battle’s bloody storm 
That fiercely round her spread, 
And wrapt in smoke the girlish form 
She baked the soldiers’ bread. 


It was the bread of sacrifice 
On War’s red altar laid ; 
As the true man in battle dies 
So died the rustic maid. 


No fierce Joan was she, I ween, 


No Amazonian maid ; 
Of Duty’s devotees the queen 
Was gentle Jennie Wade. 
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A MOUNTAIN WOOD IN AUTUMN. 


Mark where upon the mountain slope a grove 
Of pines perennial in their spikes of green, 
Stands marshaled, as it were a separate host 

Of the grand army of the forest there 
Embattled. Hitherward and yon, above, 
Below, the yellow-bannereted beech, 

The hickory pennanted with deeper gold, 

The maple bearing flags of scarlet fire, 

Are intermixed, as if some Titan fierce 

Had madly hurled confusion in their midst ; 

Or, haply, the sad spirit of the Pines, 

The deadly sprite that with a shadow kills 

All verdure, blasting young shoots as they spring, 
Had driven them in scattered rout beyond 

The limits of his baleful power. And now 
Quick flying shades pass o’er the emerald grove ; 
Each pine-tree sentinel his crest bows low 

In leal obeisance to the powers of air, 

Unseen but potent. Say thou not it is 

The wind ; nay, look, the shadows disappear : 
Each stately bole from top to root stands straight 
As any grenadier, and squadrons swift 

Of purple light pursue the fleeing shades. 
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But yet again upon the grove of pines 

A shadow falls. Say not it is the cloud 

That, jealous of the all-embracing sun, 

Shuts heaven’s windows for the passing time. 
Each helm of pluméd green nods as before, 
And now a low, deep monotone, a soft 

But murmurous, moaning sound, as of a dirge 
Afar off chanted, comes from out the grove. 

It is the hymn the Pines in worship sing 

To the Divinity inscrutable . 

That keeps them ever green with lusty strength 
While half the year the general forest dies 

A death in life. 


CARPE DIEM. 


Quintus Horatius Flaccus 
(Carmen Undecimum, 
Liber Primus) doth attack us r 
In a sermon we might defy him 

To show was ever lived up to by him; 
Still let us bless him some 

For the teaching: Carpe Diem / 
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Seize thou To-day ; believe not 
In To-morrow ; conceive not 
That envious Time will wait : 
While we shall vainly debate 4 
Our future, and yet perceive not . 
That we cannot delay our fate. 
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SILVER LAKE. 


[A legend connected with the history of a lake in the far South- 
west has it that a small body of United States troops guarding a 
paymaster’s outfit, which embraced a large sum in silver coins, was 
surprised on its banks by a band of, robbers and that after a severe 
fight, the troops finding themselves in desperate straits, threw the 
specie into the lake; after which the robbers in the rage of their 
disappointment, massacred the soldiers to a man. Attempts have 
been made to recover the treasure buried in the waters, but those 
engaged in them profess to have been driven from their task by 
what they believed to be supernatural forces. They allege, more- 
over, that the depths of the lake are bottomless. | 

The full moon rises o’er the wold, 

The waves of the lake in the white light shine ; 
Oh! weird the story that is told 
Of the lake whose argent tide is rolled 


As from a molten mine. 


There’s treasure in the soundless deep, 
The hoard of the lake forevermore ; 

And ghostly sentries vigil keep 

All the weary night nor ever sleep 
And guard both wave and shore. 


And when the wind in tree-top sighs, 
Or beats on the air some eerie sound, 

By moonlight there one oft descries 

From the lake fantastic shapes to rise 
And make their spectral round. 
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But as the venturous oarsman plies 
His boat o’er the dark and sullen wave, 
He hears despairing, piteous cries, 
And he knows the sentry once more dies 
The silver store to save ; 


' He knows no single soul to tell 
Of massacre foul by outlaw band 
Was left of those who chose to sell 
All they had, their lives, and nobly fell, 
Each fighting hand to hand ; 


He knows before they came to die i 
Their charge to the lake they gave to keep ; it 
And how the foe, with vengeful cry, 
To the lake each corse gave angrily 
With the lost spoil to sleep. 


The treasure lies in soundless deep, 
The hoard of the lake forevermore ; 

Its phantom watchers vigil keep 

All the weary night nor ever sleep 


And guard both wave and shore. 
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THE MOTHER’S PREMONITION. 


It was my first great sorrow 
And its shadow to this day 

No ray of light may borrow 
From joys that round it play. 


My little baby brother 
In his crib lay white and still; 
Thus, then, the weeping mother 
Sobbed out the tidings ill : 


“ Dead is our little darling, 

Oh! I knew it was God’s will, 
For yester eve a starling 

Came to the window sill 


And sang as it was flying 
A lay by bird ne’er sung.” 
The prayer my soul was sighing 
Died on my palsied tongue. 
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MILFORD. 


Dear old Milford, let me linger 

On the height that overlooks 
Hamlet, glade, and field, and forest 

And thine alder-shaded brooks. 
Still familiar seems the prospect, 

Spite of change that time has wrought— 
Here a field and there a cottage 

Where of old I knew them not— 
And the scene spread out before me 

Brings to mind again the days 
Of a happy rustic boyhood 

Ignorant of worldly ways; 
Though behind the reaper’s sickle, 

Or the clover wind-rows piled, 
Came to me ambition’s longings 

That my heart from home beguiled. 
Was it for the best? I question, 

As I ponder, half in shame, 
What I threw away to wrestle 

With the world for wealth and fame. 
Here I might have lived in quiet, 

Earned my daily bread in peace, 
None to envy, none to hate me, 

For my flocks’ and herds’ increase. 
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Here I might have learned but little 


Of the great world’s cunning wiles, 


Of the snares and of the pitfalls 
That beset the weary miles 
Of the road to public station ; 
Nor of those who fill the place 
Often with dishonor to it 
And to their own selves’ disgrace. 
And I marvel how one native 
To this rural Paradise 
Could have left a land so lovely, 
Could have turned away his eyes 
From the blue, eternal mountains, 
From the limpid, crystal streams, 
From the iridescent landscape 
Still enchanting all my dreams; 
Or the pheasant’s drowsy drumming 
And the throstle’s dulcet lay 


And the bough-wreathed pictures painted 


Where the oriole’s pinions play, 
Could have bartered for the songless, 

Birdless town’s prosaic square, 
For the dust and grime and squalor 

Of the city’s thoroughfare. 
Ah! too well do I remember 

All the day-dreams of my youth ; 
How it seemed a mighty spirit, 

As ’twere the transfigured Truth, 
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Often with my soul held converse, 
Saying, “Look! the world is old, 
Thou art young; go, battle with it, 
It shall yield thee fame and gold ; 
Nay, than these still more and better 
Shall be thine; if thou be true 
To thyself and man, thy brother, 
Heaven will surely bless thee too.” 
So inspired I turned me from thee, 
Dear old Milford, to the fight, 
That should win me meed of honor 
In the struggle for the Right. 
Years of bitter war with Error, 
Or what Error seemed to be, 
Brought faint praises from a faction, 
Brought the sting of poverty. 
Oh! I feel my pulses throbbing 
Even in the veins of age, 
Thinking of the lofty purpose 
That inflamed with noblest rage 
Manly bosoms when the warfare 
Waged to win a party’s cause, 
Swept the land to write its triumph 
In reformed and purer laws; 
Swept the laws made for the classes 
From the tainted statute-book, 
And the gyves that fettered Labor 
From its limbs in anger shook: 
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But when all the fighting ended 
And the victory was won, 
Odd anomaly ! the victors 
Found themselves enslaved anon. 
All their strivings had been given, 
All their efforts, for the cause, 
And for bread they now must battle 
Even under their own laws. 
Then again the mighty spirit 
Spoke to my distracted soul : 
“True to man, thy fellow, thou art 
As the needle to the pole, 
To thyself be thou, too, faithful 
And so teach the thoughtless herd 
That to wait for others’ helping 
Is but folly most absurd. 
Gather wealth by honest effort 
And as it shall come to thee, 
Share it justly with thy brother 
Who in real need may be. 
So the world shall be the better 
For a busy life like thine, 
Setting those a brave example 
Who in doubt and gloom repine.” 
Was it angel, was it demon, 
Gave this counsel unto me? 
Well, no matter, I accepted, 
Followed it implicitly. 
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But an hour with thee, old Milford, 
Bringing back again the days 

Of a blissful rustic boyhood 
Ignorant of worldly ways, 

Now to me is far more precious 
Than whole years of worldliness ; 

For to my rapt vision Heaven 
Stoops thy hills and vales to bless.: 


A SUMMER RETREAT. 


I know a green dell where the shade of the locust 
Affords a retreat most grateful and sweet, 

When the solstice of summer in blazing sky focused 
Wraps the earth in a mantle of red, humid heat. 


A cascade the silvery waters deliver 
All giddily out, in spray and in spout, 

From the mouth of the dell, to disport with the river, 
That in sullen wrath stops the mad rivulet’s rout. 


The wild grape its vine swings in rich green profusion 
A fountain above as pure as the love 

Of a maiden unkissed, and in purple confusion 
Gay convolvuli stoop their bright beauty to prove. 


The robin and red-wing, the gold-finch and starling 
Conceal themselves there from Summer’s fierce glare ; 
To that place of all places delightful, my darling, 
Let us now in this melting midsummer repair. 
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LOVE’S MESMERISM. 


Come to me, my belovéd, 
We cannot live apart, 

For we are one and shall be, 
Thou heart of my own heart. 


True, thou art very willful 
And ever hast thy way 

In spite of reason, logic, 
Or aught that one may say. 


Perhaps I hold thee dearer 
Than others whom I love, 

Because thy power mesmeric 
Forbids my heart to rove. 


But. Mesmer’s spell is broken 
By hand o’er eyelid passed ; 
So, too, thy hand magnetic 


May end my dream at last. 


Yet fain would I forever 
Lie in ecstatic swoon, 

Thy heart to my heart beating 
The time of Loye’s own tune. 
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THE SKELETON SHIP. 


It was the good ship Frederickshald, 
Stout Olaf Anderson master, 

From Bergen one day sailed away, 
Nor ever ship sailed faster. 


At high noon in the dreary sky, 
Swathed in a cloud of vapor, 

The sun, a planetary ghost, 
Shone dimmer than a taper. 


About the good ship Frederickshald 
The fog-rings thick collected oa 

It was as if the sea no more 
The light of heaven reflected. 


In vain the master took in sail, 
In vain the deeps he sounded, 
To leave the racing gale astern 
The brave ship onward bounded. 


Ah! what a strange and dreadful sound 
Came from the billows moaning } 

It seemed as if leviathan 
In throes of death lay groaning. 
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The master looked with anxious eye 
Over the quivering gunnel, 

And saw, alack! his ship move round 
A whirl-pool’s awful funnel. 


“ Ahoy! Ahoy! what ship sails there?” 
No answer to his halloo 

Save but a groan from circling waves 
As they each other swallow. 


A skeleton ship beneath him lay 
As if at quiet anchor, 

Her ghastly crew hissed back the spray 
With an immortal rancor. 


Like some bold sea-king when his ship 
In times of old went striking 

The pirate craft, stout Olaf struck 
At the sea-hidden viking. 


“She is our prize, or we are hers!” 
Shouted the dauntless master ; 

He set all sail and said, “We go 
To glory or disaster.” 


It was the good ship Frederickshald 
Came harbor-ward slow sailing ; 
A skeleton ship with a skeleton crew 
Slow in her wake was trailing. 
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LOVE ETERNAL. 


There came to me in dream one night 
A being from the realms of light, 
And thus he spake: “I am the soul 
Of one who lost his self-control 

And in a frenzied moment slew 

My foe who gave me insult new, 

And am condemned to expiate 

My crime, before the blissful state 

Of perfect souls I may attain; 

So great a boon I can but gain 

By solving to the King of kings 

A problem that his angel brings,— 
How shall with perfect love be filled 
The soul that hath another killed ? 
And then a spirit sad in seeming 
Came to me while I yet lay dreaming 
And spake with sorrowful effect : 

“T am the soul of one who recked 


Not hate with hatred to repay 


And sought mine enemy to slay 
But I by him, it chanced, was slain, 
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In heat of blood, and long in vain 

My quest of peace have I pursued.” 

I looked, and lo! between them stood 
One whose bright face unspeakable 
The sun in glory did excel, 

Yet in His eye compassion shone. 

He spake: “ Each, judge thyself alone. 
My peace, I promised, e’er should bless 
Them who each other’s trespasses 
Forgive ; ye would not hear my word 
But gave to Wrath what to the Lord 
Of Love ye should have rendered ; yet 
If now no more your course be set 

To Hate, but turned to Peace, ye are 
My children ; for the morning star 

Of Love shall never know decline 

But through unending ages shine.” 
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SENNACHERIB. 


Fear not Assyria’s host ; 
A greater multitude is ours; 
Only of feeble, fleshly powers 
Our enemy may boast. 


Our helper is the Lord, 
The battle He will fight and win; 
Fear not Assyria’s threat’ning din; 
Our God wields Judah’s sword. 


So spake the Hebrew King, 
What time the proud Sennacherib, 
His tongue with menace running glib, 
The Jews went conquering. 


In whom place ye your trust 
That in Jerusalem ye hide? 
Doth Hezekiah bid you bide 

And surely bite the dust ? 


Persuades he you the Lord, 
Your God, will save you from my hand, 
When thirst and famine curse the land, 
Worse far than spear and sword ? 
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Your altars overthrown, 
To your high places may ye turn? 
Your king bids that your incense burn 
On but one altar stone. 


Know ye not well what we, 
Your challengers, have always done? 
Were ever any gods that won 

From us the victory ? 


This was the impious boast 
The proud invader durst give out ; 
Rabshake spake it with a shout 
And all Assyria’s host. 


Then suddenly there fell 
Upon Assyria’s haughty king 
The shadow of an angel’s wing 
A fearful, fateful spell. 


He paid the dreadful cost ; 
His men of might, his warriors, lie 
Bloating in death, or scattered fly— 
He challenged Heaven and lost. 
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THE SHADOW ON THE HILL. 


Looking from Dry Ridge (one of the “foot-hills ” of the Alle- 
ghany mountains, in Bedford County, Pennsylvania) toward the 
West, one may observe on the eastern slope of the principal range 
of the Alleghanies what seems to be a shadow, changing alternately 
from darker to lighter and lighter to darker shades as the sky 
brightens or the passing cloud lowers above it. 


A dusky pall 
Enfolds the steep and rugged cone 
And closely wraps the forest tall 
Where swaying pines make solemn moan ; 
A curtain wrought upon the loom 
Of Deity’s creative will, 
With warp and woof of light and gloom, 
Now falls the Shadow on the Hill. 


A quivering mist 
Embroiders with an opal band 
The rock-rimmed cone when morn has kissed 
Old Alleghany’s forehead grand ; 
A waving cloud that in the beam 
Of noonday sunlight seems to fill 
With purple ray and golden gleam, 
So hangs the Shadow on the Hill. 
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The westering sun 
Leaves in eclipse the rugged cone 
And shapes of darkness flit anon 


| Across the dim and misty zone ; 

| And as the twilight’s darkling forms 

The strange aérial chambers fill, 

Like skiey portent of fierce storms 
Stands out the Shadow on the Hill. 


The choral stars 
May not enchant the scene of gloom 
To brighter hue, though sending bars 
Of light to cheer the nightly doom ; 
But dark ravine and rocky steep 
Soon with the moon’s pale beauty fill ; 
As some still lake ’mid woods asleep 
Now rests the Shadow on the Hill. 
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A NEWSBOY’S NEW YEAR’S GREETING. 


A New Year’s greeting to you all, 
Dear patrons, on whom now I call! 
And may this happy morning find 
Each one of you in peace of mind, 
With something hoarded in your purse 
To pay me for this trifling verse, 

Or rather, for my patient work— 
Which, you must own, I never shirk— 
In bringing you each morning’s news, 
Fresh as the Summer’s grateful dews, 
Crisp as the Winter’s bracing airs, 

To lighten, brighten all your cares. 


No ticket-selling fiend am I 

Who threatens if you do not buy, 

Nor ask I payment in advance 

While you must wait and take the chance 


Of getting back your money’s worth, 
Nor fancy that I “want the earth.” 
‘“‘Man wants but little here below, 
Nor wants that little long,” I know ; 
Noll Goldsmith said so, but the age 
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In which he lived knew not the rage 
For money-getting that doth craze 

This Nineteenth Century’s closing days. 
Nothing is sure but death and taxes, 
Some one has said; yet there are axes 
Always to grind; the politician 
Forever has them; the physician, 

The lawyer with his damage cases 
Based on cooked evidence that chases 
Close after Perjury’s heels; and even 
The cloth inviting us to Heaven ; 

And yet beside these others still 

There are who help this world to fill 
With certainties none may elude ; 
Pardon him, then, if one intrude 

To have his little hatchet ground, 

Who waits on you the whole year round ; 
For I, forsooth, but ape the fashion 

In having a design your cash on. 


The times do change, et nos mutamur 

In illis, and the glare and glamour 

That lately dazzled us each night 

Have taken a long four years’ flight. 
Where now the well-drilled marching club, 
The drum-corps’ thundering rub-a-dub, 
The brass band’s toot and tan-ta-ra, 

The shouting marchers’ hoarse huzza, 
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The ribboned marshal galloping, 

The crowd on side-walk gathering ? 

All gone, and now their antics seem 

The pageant of some idle dream— 

A type of what we are and do. 

Off with the Old, on with the New, 
Seems now to be the rule and yet, 
Though prone the past soon to forget, 
Though on this bright and merry morn 
We don the New, let us not scorn 

Old times, old friendships, but keep green 
The memory of what has been 

A solace or a guerdon while 

We sought some dark days to beguile ; 
And so without reproach or fear 

Begin a new and better year. 
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ON THE DEATH OF A YOUNG MAN. 


I. 


Why was he taken ere his time? 
We ask, and cannot understand ; 
In vain the reason we demand 

Why he was cut off in his prime. 


Could law of Nature or of God 
Require the life that yet was due 
To wife and child? It is not true 

That either smites with such a rod. 


The good God never willed it so, 
For He is Love; nay, only Hate 
Could have prepared his dreadful fate 
And brought him so untimely low. 


Yet, who could hate the loving heart 
Whose kindness flowed out unto all? 
Whose goodness answered every call 

From such as bore misfortune’s part. 


We mourn because he is no more, 
And, too, because we cannot tell 
Why his unhappy fate befell 


When years seemed yet for him in store. 
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I: 


To us whom grief hath clouded o’er 

For that he cometh not again 

To soothe and heal our cank’ring pain, 
Thanksgiving Day now comes once more. 


November blows his icy blast, 

The river flows in sullen flood, 

The sun’s faint splendor chills the blood 
And we stand at ourselves aghast ; 


For we remember, ah! too well, 
Within the slowly passing year 
He still was here, nor had we fear 

Of that which later him befell. 


Still, let us take new heart of grace 
And offer thanks that yet they live 
Whom he all fondly loved, but give 

To none that comes his vacant place. 


We cannot with our mortal eyes 
Behold him, but we feel him near ; 
Something imbues our atmosphere 

With airs that waft from Paradise. 


III. 


The sun to Capricorn hath crossed, 
The yule-tide comes, the world is glad, 
But we the holly drape in sad 
Memorial of our loved and lost. — 
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Ring, Christmas bells, in merry chime ! 
Ye mind us of the noble heart 
Who may no more his wonted part 
Enact in honor of the time. 


Ring, Christmas bells! He cannot hear 
Your clangor sweet, but we who live 
Are so reminded that we give 

Such gifts as prove his memory dear ; 


Nay, that he hears not who shall say ? 
Or that he sees not; for he hears 
The music of the rolling spheres, 

And starry splendors light his way ; 


And we who live, or make believe 
To live, belike are deaf and blind, 
So that the form to him assigned 

We are not able to perceive. 
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A LEGAL MAXIM. 


A lawyer who prided himself on his wit 
His student would oftentimes lecture this way : 
‘“‘Now, my boy, do remember in Blackstone ’tis writ : 
Qui facit per alium facit per se ; 


“For you on the woolsack at some day must sit,— 
Your tutor should certainly sit there to-day,— 
But in you to be honored I deem it quite fit ; 
Qui facit per alium facit per se.” 


To Yale in due course the young student was sent 
To polish his lore and be LL.B., 

And his wise tutor’s counsel he takes with content, 
Qui facit per aliwm facit per se. 


His own time he gives to athletics and sports, 
To women and wine, and becoming blasé, 

On his pony he loads all his laches and torts ; 
Qui facit per alium facit per se. 


At last comes the day when his wits will be tried, 
In writing a thesis, O dreadfullest day | 

And he proves in his paper what can’t be denied, 
Qui facit per alium facit per se. 


A LEGAL MAXIM 


His tutor, the lawyer, is present to hear 


The learned deliverance; ah! well-a-day ! 
How he starts as the subject now falls on his ear, 
Qua facit per alium facit per se. 


He reddens in wrath as the reader proceeds, 
‘Tis mine,” sotto voce, he mutters, “but stay, 
The young thief but acts out the old maxim that reads, 
Qui facit per aliwm facit per se!” 


THE DOG TO HIS.PERSECUTORS. 


I am sick, so my tongue is lolling out thick 

And my ear seems to hear my sore nerves click, 

But ye think I am mad and ye hunt me down 

And so drive me out of the streets of the town, 

While I’m beaten with sticks and am pelted with 
stones 

Till they shoot me with guns, never heeding my 
moans 

And my whinings; why men, ye are mad yourselves 

As if pestered by many malignant elves, 

While I am but sick as a dog may be 

When he pants in a fever’s agony ! 
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HALIFAX ON THE HILL. 


Read at a celebration of the centennial anniversary of the 
founding of the village (now the borough) of Halifax, Pennsyl- 
vania. 


Where Susquehanna pours its flood 
In ripples mild and still, 

A century to-day hath stood 
Blithe Halifax on the hill. 


Here Shickalemy, forest king, 

Came the red deer to slay ; 
Here Logan’s voice was heard to ring 
For peace above the fray. 


Here Iroquois and Shawanese 
On bloody conflict bent, 
Left to a dearly conquered peace 
Their tomb a monument. 


Here built the white man his rude fort 
To guard the settlement, 

When fleeing neighbors brought report 

Of savage discontent. 


HALIFAX ON THE HILL 


These happened long ere dawned the day 
When by the waters still 

Of Susquehanna came to stay 
Blithe Halifax on the hill. 


Here Progress stamped his restless foot 
And Commerce digged her ditch, 
Till bermbank, lock and tow-path put 

Trade at its highest pitch. 


How merchants, then, in towns that knew 
But Conestoga teams 

And turnpike sailors, envious grew 
While packets roiled their dreams! 


And Halifax waxed more and more, 
Drinking of trade its fill,— 

Its motto e’er ‘“ Excelsior !””— 
That’s higher up the hill ! 


Then by and by the vapor sprite, 
Transformer of the world, 

Flashed on the town its quick’ning light, 

_ As o’er the land it whirled, 


And with it, tamed and harnessed, brought 
The thunder’s herald swift 

To be the messenger of thought, 

Heaven’s bright and wondrous gift. 
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The town, stirred to the very core, 
With progress seemed to thrill ; 
The motto still, ‘‘ Excelsior !” 


The progress, up the hill. 


Always a downright upright town 
It doth itself maintain ; 

It never could be, all must own, 
A City of the Plain. 


Rounding thy hundred years of growth, 
May peace be with thee still, 

Nor Heaven be ever with thee wroth, 
Sweet Halifax on the hill! 
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A WONDROUS WELCOME. 


The procession that marched through the streets of Washing- 
ton to welcome the Radical members of Congress contained six 
hundred and eighteen persons, of whom only seventy-eight were 
white.— Baltimore Sun, December——, 1866. 


A pack of knaves fit to be slaves 


To the flagitious Caucus 
Whose plot is on at Washington 
In making peace to balk us, 
Gave invitation to the nation 
Together to assemble 
To welcome back the mongrel pack 
And make “old Johnson” tremble. 
The call was heard ; deep then was stirred 
The heart of this great people ; 
The bells were rung, each tower a tongue 
Had, and a voice each steeple. 

Where partisans preached the summons reached, 
Where hypocrites prayed it sounded, 
By the Radical press ’twas told with stress 

In periods well rounded ; 
Till far and wide the word was hied, 
“ T> Congress a Mass Welcome!” 


A WONDROUS WELCOME 


And people madly said there had 
A popular ground-swell come. 

O such uprising to give chastising 
To presidential traitor ! 

Back all must stand nor lift a hand 
To quench the burning crater ; 

No “loyal” lip dared to let slip, 
A word of disapproval, 

Each “loyal” tongue an Amen sung ; 
For, didn’t it behoove all 

To stand up firm, without a squirm, 
By Congress and its doin’s? 

Sure, civil broils, they give us spoils 
Though plucked from Freedom’s ruins. 

And thus the cry went ringing by 
On every street and high-way, 

Till it was known in backwoods lone 
And in remotest by-way.— 

The time, it came, when all aflame, 
With hatred fierce, a-marching 

The crowd would on to Washington, 
Andy to give a parching. 

Now 8 s peers and B 1] leers 
From the Committee’s window 

And C x smiles in all his styles 


And B exclaims, “By Jingo!” 
The crowd has come! There goes the drum! 
And now the fife is squeaking ! 
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We soon shall have the millions brave 
The President’s nose a-tweaking ! 

Ah! there they are, huzza! huzza ! 
Hosanna to the people! 

Where are hotels the mass that swells 
And surges now to keep all? 

’Tis plain to see no room there’ll be, 
The fact in sure degree grows ; 

What! lodge o’ nights, seventy-eight whites 
And five hundred and forty negroes ? 

It can’t be done in Washington, 
And so the Great Uprisen 

May end their job in a fighting mob 
And land, as they should, in prison. 
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A LAY OF THE LOBBY. 


Jk 1B), ikeiale 


On July the Fourteenth 
Of the very last year, 
In Washington city 
These things did appear. 
In the capitol all 
Was confusion and noise ; 
Vacation was near for 
The Congressional boys ; 
For the dog-star was fierce 
And the weather was hot ; 
Each Congressman steamed like 
A boiling tea-pot ; 
But one of them rose 
And a motion he made,— 
To his words not the slightest 
Attention was paid. 
There were heard a few “ayes” 
And a still fewer “ noes ’— 
And triumphantly smiled then 


The member who rose. 
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In the lobby laughs greeted 
The reporter corps penning, 
As they stenographed: ‘Passed 
The claim of Chorpenning.” 

To the senate then hastened 
The member who rose 
And finding that body 
In a state of repose, 
In the ear of a crony 
He whispered a word 
Who sprang to his feet then 
As soon as he heard. 
The bili he called up 
And with promptness absurd 
The sleepy old Senate 
In the House-bill concurred. 
Then off to the White House, 
In the lumbering horse-cars, 
Rode the member who rose, 
To the presence of Mars. 
The ante-room watch-dogs 
Curled their tails tween their legs, 
As they heard the tramp, tramp, 
Of the Congressman’s pegs. 
No doorkeeper stopped him 
Nor yet steward nor staff; 
He paused not till he held 
The desired autograph. 
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There were joyful cluckings 
And preenings of wings 

’Mong the birds of the lobby 

' O’er the scent of fat things ; 

But a few months thereafter, 
While whetting their claws, 

Their eyes were pecked out by 
The merciless Dawes.* 


*It was on motion of Hon. Henry L. Dawes, of Massachusetts, 
at the session of Congress immediately following the one to which 
the ‘‘lay” refers, that the act allowing the ‘‘Chorpenning claim”’ 
was repealed. 
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POEMS IN DIALECT. 


DIE ZUGVOGEL. 


Original in Pennsylvania German. 


Amshel, liebe amshel, 
Du singsht dei schénes liedt 

Bis rege kommt dei musik machst 
Un’ bisht aw’ gar ni’t miedt. 

’N Englisher bauer bisht du, g’wiss, 
Von wega das dei liedt 

Is’ alsfort, ‘Till ye, till ye, 
Till ye,—for wheat.” 


 Shtaarlein, roder fligel, 

Dort uf dem kirsche-baum ! 

So freehlich peifhsht un’ bis die flint 
Kommt, bisht so ordlich zaum. 

Gans shpottlich peifsht, du falscher Karl, 
Du vogel ohne schaum, 

“Bubelee,” “ bubelee,” bis gracht die bix, 
Dann fliigsht zu’m andre baum. 
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Schwalma, klenie Schwalma, 
Mit ’eure zwitserel, 

Was macht euch froelich alleweil ? 
Der Summer geht verbei, 

Des wolkich Shpote-yohr kommt geschwindt 
Mit reife un’ mit kalt, 

Un Winter au’ mit windt un’ schnee 
Verdorbt euer neschte baldt. 


Griin-shpecht, lieber vogel, 
Dort uf dem diirre nasht, 

Warum kommsht alle Summer hier 
Un’ hammersht ohne rasht 

Bis in dem baum e’n loch du machst 
Zu neschte d’rinn? Ki, ja, 

Par monath noch, die luft wart kiihl 
Un’ du bisht ni’meh da! 


Schone vogel, alle, 
Thr singe stiss un klor, 

Ihr gehen immer wieder fort, 
Bleibt ni’t des ganze johr. 

Ihr gehen zu en gegend schon, 
Wo summer ni’t vergeht ; 

So weise mann e’n besseres landt 
Wozu er endlich dreht. 
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(TRANSLATION.) 


BIRDS OF PASSAGE. 


Robin, dearest robin, 
I hear thy pretty tune ; 

Thou singest till the rain shall come 
Nor tirest very soon. 

An English farmer thou must be, 
Because thy song so sweet 

Is ever, ‘‘ Till ye, till ye, 
Till ye—for wheat!” 


Starling, redwing, sitting 
On yonder cherry tree ! 

Cheerful thy note; no gun in sight 
How tame thou seemst to be. 

Now mockingly thou pipest there, 
Thou rogue of manners free, 

“‘Boy-ee ! Boy-ee!’”’? when cracks the gun 
Thou’rt off to distant tree. 


Swallow, little swallow, 
With chirping, twittering cry, 

Why art thou now so blithe and gay? 
The summer will pass by, 

The cloudy autumn soon will come 
With frost and chilling air, 

And wintry winds thy nest destroy ; 
But thou wilt fly elsewhere. 
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TRANSLATION 


Much loved yellowhammer, 
Perched on the withered bough, 
Why comest each returning spring 
To tap the tree as now, 
Till in the hollow of the trunk 
Thy brood thou mayest rear? 
Ah! well, the autumn gales shall soon 
Chase thee afar from here. 


All ye birds so pretty, 

That sing so sweet and clear ; 
Ye are forever leaving us, 

Ye stay not through the year; 
Ye go unto a fairer clime 

Where blows no frosty air, 
And show us there’s a better land 

Where we, too, must repair. 
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DER TOM VON KLINGELSHTETTEL. 


Original in Pennsylvania German. 
Er war e’n grosser, schOner mann, 
Hat viele gute freunde ; 
E’n fiihrer war er von die leut’, 
In sein’ e’genes gemeinde. 
Sie h’en ihn als “ Der Boss” genennt, 
Weil er gab aus die zettel, 
I’m politik ; mit-uns war er 
Der Tom von Klingelshtettel. 


I’m Onkle Tom h’en wir gekennt 
Gemiithsart’s schone ziere ; 
Er hat sei’ fehler au’ geha’t 
Wie an’re leute ihre. 
Mit freunde war er immer wahr, 
Gegen feunde macht viel’ shpottel, 
War aber ni’t so fest i’m hass,— 
Der Tom von Klingelshtettel. 


Fur selbst un’ seine sorg’t er, ja,— 

Wer liebt ni’t sein’ verwandte 

Er is’ e’n schelm verachtlich ganz 
Zu alle sein’ bekantte. 

Wenn d’es e’n fehler war, dann doch 
War’s besser als der bettel ; 

Fir alles hat gearbeitet 
Der Tom von Klingelshtettel. 
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E’n gerberey hat er geha't, 
Gerb’t oft die Demokrate ; 
D’es macht sie bos’, doch nach un’ nach, 
Nehme’ sie wieder rathe, 
Un denke’, ach! es is’ ganz wahr, 
Wir shtimme’ ni’t sei zettel, 
Er is’, ja, doch, e’n tapfer mann, 
Der Tom von Klingelshtettel. 


Der Engel klop’t an seine thir: 
“Komm, du, zu ewiges lebe’ ; 
Gutes genug hosh’t du gethu, 
Mit sorge un’ mit shtrebe ; 
Komm, du, zu deine lange ruh’, 
Ich hab fiir dich e’n zettel !” 
O weh! wir seh’n ihn nimmer meh’, 
Der Tom von Klingelshtettel ! 


(TRANSLATION.) 


TOM OF TINKLETOWN. 


He was a large, well favored man 
And many friends had he— 

A leader of the populace, 
In his vicinity. 

He bore the sobriquet of ‘ Boss,” 
For he put up or down 

Men wanting office; we knew him 
As Tom of Tinkletown. 
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Our “ Uncle Tom” a character 
Of noble traits possessed ; 

But that he had, like other folks, 
His faults, must be confessed. 
True, always, to his friends was he, 
And on his foes he’d frown ; 
But never did he nurse his wrath, 

Our Tom of Tinkletown. 


For self and family he cared,— 
Who loves not his own kin, 

He is a rogue contemptible : 
To praise him were a, sin,— 

If ’twas a fault in Tom, he still 
Did better than lie down 

And loaf, for, all he got he earned, 
Did Tom of Tinkletown. 


A tanner was he by his trade 
And oftentimes he tanned 

The Democrats, which made them wroth, 
But by and by they scanned 


The matter conscientiously 


And cooled their anger down, 


And recognized a generous man 


In Tom of Tinkletown. 


TRANSLATION 


At last Death knocked at poor Tom’s door: 
“Come to Eternity ; 

Thou hast accomplished quite enough, 
With care and industry. 

Come, thou, to endless rest; thy name 


Is on my scroll writ down!” 


Alas! we ne’er shall see him more, 
Our Tom of Tinkletown. 
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THE LASS HE LEFT A-GREETIN’. 
A Scottish Ballad. 


He sailed fu’ monie a league awa’ 
Frae Scotland’s shores sae bonnie ; 
And monie a weary day shall daw’ 
Nor bring him tidings onie 
O’ her he left a-greetin’. 


A maiden she of high degree, 
A paughty laird’s fair daughter ; 
A gilpey pleughman laddie he 
Wha sailed o’er the wide water 
And left the lass a-greetin’. 


Nae taupie was the pleughman lad, 
But man o’ meikle mettle, 
Wha was sae spunkie that he bade 
Farweel unto his pettle 
And left the lass a-greetin’. 


He wadna tak her frae her hame 
O’ plenty and o’ pleasure, 
Though he was wud wi’ raging flame 
O’ love for his heart’s treasure, 
The lass he left a-greetin’. 


THE LASS HE LEFT A-GREETIN’ 


In a far kintra lang he toil’d, 
In heugh he howkit steady, 

To bear the gree he moiled and moiled ; 
He wad some day be ready 

For her he left a-greetin’. 


He was sae douce in a’ his ways, 
Aboon his mean environ 

He speeled as if himsel’ to raise, 
To place hie up an’ skyrin’ 

For her he left a greetin’. 


And in the kintra far a laird 


They made the pleughman laddie, 
And meikle siller for him waired 
But aye he still felt sad he 
Had left the lass a-greetin’. 


He sailed fu’ monie a league awa’ 
To Scotland’s shores sae bonnie ; 

And hoolie every day did daw’ 
Nor had he tidings onie, 


O’ her he left a-greetin.’ 


They brought unto a laird’s proud ha’, 
Beneath Ben Lomond frownin’, 
A gaberlunzie wha did ca’ 
Frae loch where he was drownin’, 


For lass he left a-greetin’. 
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They laid him on the laird’s own bed, 
Through fleechin’ 0’ his daughter— 
The hair was white upon her head, 
But, oh! her face was whiter— 
And she was sairly greetin’. 


“T ken’d thee, oh! my love, my love, 
When first I saw them bear thee!” 
She said: ‘‘ Thou art come hame, to rove 
Na mair; na mair to tear thee 
Awa’ from thy love greetin’.” 


He oped his e’en and on her face 
He leuked as if in wonder ; 
And still he leuked as if to trace 
What he did seem to ponder, 
Which set the lady greetin’. 


“‘Hech! cam’ ye here wi’ guid intent, 
Or cam’ ye to bewray me, 
Your fearfw’ e’en upon me bent 
To scaith me and to slay me, 
For her I left a greetin’ ? 


“Weel do I ken ye are the ghaist 
O’ her I lo’ed sae truly, 
And I wad thee hae better faced 
Had I not been sae hoolie 
To gae to her a-greetin’ ! 
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“«“Awa’! Awa’! an’ let me gae, 
Dinna mair haud and haunt me! 
To thee I’ll gae in a far kintra 
Nor aught shall ever daunt me 
In seekin’ her a-greetin’ ;” 


He said: then turned unto the wall 
And sighed awa’ his spirit ; 
“May God hae mercy on his saul 


}» 


And may he peace inherit 
So prayed the lady greetin’. 
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THE IMMIGRANT’S MOTIVE. 


‘“‘Mither, Mither, now tell me true, 

What made you to reave frae auld Scotland ? 
Fand ye not there to eat eneugh 

And duds to cleed us a’, foot to hand ? 


Was it for gowd ye went awa’ 
An’ sailéd across the sea sae braid ? 
Forsooth was the auld hame sairly sma’, 
Or were ye of enemies there afraid ?”’ 


“Na, na, my bairn, of bread eneugh 
Av to spare there was in auld Scotland, 

An’ your daddie fley’d poortith wi’ the pleugh, 
An’ the sheep an’ kye gied claes quite grand. 


Na, it was na for gowd we went awa’ 
An’ sailéd across the sea sae braid ; 

An’ the hame to us was a muckle ha’, 
Nor were we of onie faes afraid. 


Na, ’twas because in America 
Nae coof can tak’ ane’s right awa’ 
To ain ane’s sel’ an’ work an’ pray 
Withouten a-spierin o’ the law.” 
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WHAR’S DAT MULE? 
A Ballad of Reconstruction Days. 


Oh! I is Joe dat’s quit de hoe 
An’ quit de cotton pickin’, 
Ole Uncle Sam he feed me now 
On Freedmen’s Bureau chicken. 
Oh! Oh! Oh! Dat am so 
No mo’ pickin’ and totin’ ; 
Yes, I is Joe dat’s drapt de hoe 
And only does de votin’. 
Now whar’s dat mule? 


No! [’s not Joe; dat’s not so; 
I’s done been reconstructed, 
And in de suffidge gibs my name, 
John Jones, as I’s distructed. 

Oh! Oh! Oh! Dat am go, 
No mo’ pickin’ an’ totin’ ; 

Fo’ [I is Jones dat plays de bones 
An’ does de Congress yotin’. 


An’ whar’s dat mule? 


WHAR’S DAT MULE? 


De tudder day de darkies gay 
Meet in de big cumwention, 

De white trash from de Norf stan’ round 
An’ gib um all de ’tention. 

Oh! Oh! Oh! dat am so, 
No mo’ pickin’ an’ totin’ ; 

Shuah, I is Jones; dey taxes an’ loans 
To let me do de votin’. 


But whar’s dat mule? 


De suffidge man holes out his han’ 
An’, “ Mistah Jones,” he say, sah, 

“ You vote dis heah an’ den you'll git 
A mule fo’ many days, sah!” 

Oh! Oh! Oh! dat am so, 
No mo’ pickin’ an’ totin’, 

Fo’ I is Jones dat plays de bones, 
For mules I does de votin’ ! 

Oh! whar’s dat mule? 


I votes an’ votes, an’ totes an’ totes 
De suffidge roun’ de county, 


But nebbah see dat lubly mule, 


De freedman votah’s bounty. 
Oh! Oh! Oh! dat am so; 
Rudder be pickin’ an totin’ ; 
I’s Joe, not Jones, I plays de bones, 
An’ quits de suffidge votin’. 
Yas, whar’s dat mule? 
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OLD SAMBO’S DREAM. 


Ole Sambo Fitzhugh, he’d de wickedest dream, 
Yah! Yah! min’, I’s tellin’ dis straight! 

He dreamt dat he shuffled dis mawtal quile off 
And stood at de hebbenly gate. 

He rapped on de do’ and he hallooed right out, 
“T’s heah an’ I wants to git in!” 

But ole Salt Petah speak up berry sharp, 
As he peep froo de wicket an’ grin. 


Says ole Salt Petah, “Is you walkin’ afoot 
Or ridin’ a-hossback, ole Sam?” 

“« Afoot, sah,” says Sam, ‘for to ride a-hossback 
It’s entirely too poo’, sah, I am.” 

“Well you can’t git in heah, sah, if you’s afoot,” 
Says de ole Salt Petah to Sam. 

And de wicket fell fo’ de poo’ darkey’s face 
Wid de wussest an’ wickedest slam. 


Den up cum de Gineral, Massa Malone, 
From de ole Virginyah sho’, 

An’ says he, “ Hello! why, shoo nuff, it’s ole Sam ! 
Say, why don’t dey open de do’?” 


OLD SAMBO’S DREAM 


Den Sam he done tole him ole Salt Petah’s rule, 
An’ Gineral Malone he do say, 

“Now, Sam, you git down an’ I’ll mount on yo’ back 
An we bofe’ll git in right away.” 


So Sam he git down an’ Gineral Malone 
He mount on de ole darkey’s back, 

An de ole Salt Petah he cums to de do’, 
A-blinkin’ one eye froo de crack, 

An’ calls out, “who dah?” an de Gineral say, 
“T’s Gineral Malone, sah, jess cum 

From ole Virginyah!” “ Hossback or afoot?” 
Axed de ole Salt Petah so glum. 

“T’s mounted”! de Gineral plied berry quick, 
Aw’ ole Petah he look an’ he grin, 

An’ den to de Gineral he bow an he say : 


“Hitch yo’ donkey outside an’ walk in!” 


Ole Sambo’s dream mought nebbah cum true, 
Dat to hebben all folkses mus’ ride ; 

But in politics, shuah, de white man walks in 
An’ hitches de darkey outside. 
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TRANSLATIONS. 


THE CASTLE BY THE SEA. 


(“DAS SCHLOSS AM MEERE.”’) 


From the German of Uhland. 


“ The castle, hast thou seen it, 
The castle tall by the sea? 
In gold and crimson shimmer 
The clouds that o’er it be. 


It would descend far downward 
To the wave so glassy clear, 

It would climb up where glowing 
The evening clouds appear.” 


“ Aye, truly, have I seen it, 
The castle tall by the sea, 

And the moon that stands above it 
And the mists that round it be.” 


“The wind and the sea’s commotion, 
Joined they in merry voice? 

Heardest thou harp and feast-song 
In the lofty halls rejoice?” 
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“Both wind and wave lay quiet 
In a rest that was profound ; 

I wept to hear from the castle 
A song of woe resound.” 


“Sawest above thee moving 
The monarch and his queen, 
The flowing scarlet mantle, 
The golden crown’s bright sheen ? 


Led they not forth in gladness 
A maiden wondrous fair, 

Grand as a sun and radiant 
In wealth of golden hair?” 


“Truly saw I the parents— 
No crown’s light o’er them shone— 
In sable robes of mourning ; 


Fair maiden saw I none.” 


HARALD 


HARALD. 
From the German of Uhland. 
Before his warrior host he rides, 
Harald, the hero bold ; 
Through wooded wilds they wend their way 
Into the moonlight cold. 


Full many trophied flags they bear 
That in the wind wave high ; 

And many peeans loud they sing 
That ring through mountains nigh. 


What in the thicket rustles, lurks, 


On tree rocks to and fro, 


Or from the clouds descends and dips 
In foam of river’s flow? 


What scatters flowers ’round and ’round ? 
What so delightsome sings? 

And dancing through the warriors’ ranks 
Upon each charger springs ? 


HARALD 


What hails so gently with sweet kiss, 
(Embrace without release) 
And takes the sword and leaves the steed, 


But leaves nor rest nor peace ? 


It is the airy elfin host ; 
In vain opposing hand ; 

F’en now the warriors all are gone, 
Borne off to Fairyland. 


Nay, he, the bravest, yet remains, 
Harald, the hero bold ; 
Him crest and mail of hardest steel 


From crown to sole enfold. 


His warriors all are snatched away, 
Swords, shields, strewn o’er the ground ; 
Their steeds freed of their masters roam 


Wild in the wood around. 


In grief profound he rides away, 
Harald, the hero bold ; 

He rides alone in the moonlight, 
He rides through the wide wold. 


Fresh, clear, the stream bursts from the rock ; 


He hastens to dismount ; 
He loosens helmet from his head 
And drinks from the cool fount. 
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Yet scarcely has he quenched his thirst 
Till fail him foot and hand; 

Upon the rock he fain sits down 
And sleeps in Fairyland. 


There many centuries he slept 
And there he sleeps to-day, 

His head depressed upon his breast, 
His hair and beard so gray. 


When lightnings flash and thunders roll, 
When storms roar in the wold, 

He dreaming reaches for his sword, 
Harald, the warrior old. 
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THE RING. 


From the German of Uhland. 


Over the mead in the morning 
There passed a cavalier ; 

He anxiously thought of his lady, 
So beautiful and so dear. 


“My golden ring so trusty, 
Now freely tell to me 
Thou pledge of my own fair one 
Whether she faithful be.” 


While thus the ring he questioned 
It quickly sprang away ; 

A-skipping it went and a-rolling, 
As if with the mead at play. 


With swift hand would he grasp it 


As o’er the green it flew ; 
But golden-hued flowers bewrayed him 
And grass all besprent with dew. 


On linden perched, a falcon 
Espied the ring, alas! 

From uppermost bough down he darted 
And brought it up from the grass. 


THE RING ifs 


Then on his powerful pinion 
He swung himself in air; 

And now would his brothers despoil him 
Of prize so golden and fair. 


The birds’ fierce struggle ended, 
The knight saw in despair, 

Fall into a wide lake’s deep water, 
The ring, from the heights of air. 


Now swiftly shoot forth fishes 
To seize the toy of gold 

And down sinks the knight’s ring, nor ever 
Shall he it again behold. 


“QO ring, upon the meadow, 
Thou mocked by bloom and blade! 
O ring, up in the heavens 
By wanton birds displayed ! 


“© ring, deep in the waters 
The fishes sport with thee ; 
My ring, art thou thus telling 
Whether she faithful be!” 
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ROLAND, THE SHIELD-BEARER. 
‘“ROLAND SCHILDTRAGER.’’) 


From the German of Uhland. 


King Charles at Aix once sat him down 
To feast his princes trusty ; 
The fare was fish and game done brown, 
Nor rose up any thirsty. 
Much plate of gold there brightly shone 
And many a ruby and emerald stone 
Flashed in the hall its brilliance. 


Then spake King Charles, the hero bold, 
“What boots this idle shimmer? 
The richest gem this world doth hold 
To us ne’er shows a glimmer. 
Bright as the sunlight’s gleaming rays 
That gem a giant’s shield displays 
Deep in the Ardennes forest.” 
Count Richard, Archbishop Turpin, 
Bavarian Naims, Lord Haimon, 


Milon of Anglant, Count Garin, 
Their dining no more time on 


Would waste ; but for their armor ask, 
And saddled steeds, to speed their task 
To ride to seek the giant. 
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Then spake young Roland, Milon’s son : 
“Dear father, pr’ythee, hear me! 


‘““Deem that, too young, I well may shun 


The giant huge, but clear me 
In this my claim: [ve strength enow 
To bear thy spear where thou wilt go, 
And thy good shield, my father.” 


The six companions true and good 
To Ardennes hied, brave-hearted, 
And when they rode within the wood 

They from each other parted. 
Roland behind his father rode, 
How happy he to bear the load 

Of spear and shield of hero! 


In sunshine and by moonlight, too, 
The champions bold rode picket, 
But, came no giant to their view 
’Mong rocks nor in the thicket. 
It was at noon of the fourth day 
That the Duke Milon sleeping lay 
Within an oak’s deep shadow ; 


And Roland soon afar off saw 
A brilliant, lustrous sparkling, 
That scared the deer within the shaw 
Hid in the covert darkling. 
A shield gave out the light to him, 
Borne by a giant huge and grim 
The mountain now descending. 


O 
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These thoughts passed over Roland’s mind : 
“Ts this to set one quaking? 
Shall I the loved one here reclined 
From his best sleep be waking? 
Awake is now his own good steed, 
His spear, his sword, his shield,—indeed, 
Awake the youthful Roland.” 


Then to his side the sword he clasped, 
Lord Milon’s powerful weapon ; 
The lance he seized, the shield he grasped, 
But let the father sleep on ; 
Then mounted he Lord Milon’s steed 
And softly through the wood did speed 
Lest he the father waken. 


And when he gained the precipice 
The giant said, with laughter, 
“What can so small a wight as this 
On such great horse be after? 
His sword is twice his length,—indeed, 
His spear nigh drags him from his steed, 
His shield will surely crush him.” 


Young Roland shouted, ‘Come and see! 
Thou shalt repent thy sneering ; 

My great shield better covers me 
From sword-thrust and from spearing ; 


A little man, a charger strong, 
An arm that’s short, a sword that’s long, 
Must be each other’s helper.” 
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The giant with his beam struck wide, 
A broad sweep forward fetching, 
Young Roland quickly turned aside 
His steed ; his lance outstretching 
He drove it at the giant’s frame, 
But from the wondrous shield it came 
Recoiling back on Roland. 


Young Roland seized with quick despatch 
The sword with both hands coolly ; 
The giant fumbled his to catch, 
He was too awkward, truly. 
With swift stroke Roland struck, below 
The shield, the left hand of his foe ; 
Away both hand and shield rolled. 


Now failed the giant’s courage when 
The shield went rolling from him ; 
He missed the gem strength-giving then 
With pain that did benumb him ; 

The shield directly followed he, 
’Tis true, but Roland pierced his knee 
And down the monster tumbled. 


Then Roland seized him by the hair 
And off his head he hewéd ; 
A bloody stream went gushing there 
And the deep dale bedewéd. 
Young Roland plucked the jewel bright 
From his dead foe’s shield and with delight 
Gazed on its brilliant lustre. 
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He hid it in the coat he wore 
And to a fountain fared he 
To cleanse himself; of dust and gore 
Garments and weapons bared he ; 
Then rode young Roland back at will 
And found his father sleeping still 
Within the oak-tree’s shadow. 


He lay down by his father’s side— 
Sleep had his senses routed— 
Till in the chilly eventide 
Lord Milon rose and shouted ; 
‘Wake up, wake up, my son Roland, 
Take shield and lance quick into hand, 
So we go seek the giant!” 


They rose and to the forest hied, 

Wherein they would be faring, 
Behind his sire did Roland ride, 

The spear and buckler bearing. 
Soon came they to that self-same spot 
Where Roland late his fight had fought ; 

There lay in blood the giant. 


Roland could scarce his eyes believe 


When there he missed—strange wonder !|— 


The left hand he did lately cleave, 
The head he hewed in sunder, 
Nor found the giant’s sword and spear, 
Nor e’en his shield and armor gear ; 
Only the bleeding carcass. 
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Lord Milon saw the trunk so great ;— 
“What kind of corpse is this, now?” 
He cried: ‘The stump doth indicate 
The mighty oak. I wis, now, 
This is the giant. Victory 
And honor slipped in sleep from me, 
Hence must I mourn forever.” 


In Aix before the castle stood 
King Charles and thus he pondered : 
‘“T fear my heroes true and good 
Too far away have wandered. 
But, now,” he said, “see I aright, 
There rides Duke Haimon within sight, 
His spear bears head of giant.” 


The duke rode up dejectedly 
And then his spear depressing, 
The blood-besprinkled head laid he 
At the King’s feet, expressing 
His mind, too, thus: ‘This head I found 
In wildwood ; fifty steps beyond 
The giant’s trunk was lying.” 


Soon the Archbishop Turpin, too, 
Brought gauntlet of the giant ; 
He from the glove, then, laughing, drew 
The hand stiff and unpliant. 
“A yelic fine,” he said, “is this: 
I bring it from the wood as ’tis, 
Found it cut off already.” 
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Bavarian Naims then forward stood, 
The giant’s great beam bore he ; 
“See what I found within the wood, 
An arm strong, long,” his story. 
“Well might I sweat ’neath load so big— 
Hey! of Bavarian beer a swig ! 
It would be precious mouthful.” 


Count Richard, too, in turn drew near, 
Beside his charger walking 
That bore the giant’s weighty gear, 
With sword and armor stalking ; 
““Who shall seek in the firwood wild,” 
He said, “ will weapons find there piled, 
For me too many, truly.” 


The Count Garin far off was seen 
The giant’s shield a-swinging ; 
The King cried: ‘ This the crown, I ween, 
The shield and gem he’s bringing.” 
“The shield have I, dear lord, and, too, 
Fain would have brought the gem to you, 
But it is broken from it.” 


Lord Milon toward the castle, too, 
At last his course directed ; 
He let his horse move onward slow, 
His head he hung dejected. 
Behind his father Roland rode, 
He bore his father’s great spear’s load 
And eke his solid buckler. 
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When to the castle came these two 
And to the King did enter, 
From his father’s shield young Roland drew 
The ornament in the centre ; 
He set the giant’s gem in it 
Which such a wondrous radiance lit 
As ’twere a glorious sunburst. 


And now as shone this glowing light 


In Milon’s shield so jaunty, 
The King cried out, in great delight, 
“ Hail, Milon of “Anglante ! 
He hath the giant conquered, and 
Dismembered him of head and hand, 
The jewel from him wrested.” 


Lord Milon quickly turned about 
And saw amazed the splendor. 
“ Roland, thou youngster mine, speak out, 
Who this to thee did render?” 
Young Roland spake: “ Forgive, I pray, 
That I the clumsy wight did slay, 
Sire, while thou layest sleeping.” 
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MY INN. 


From the German of Uhland. 


A guest of host so kind and fine 
My wandering late I ended ; 

A golden apple was his sign 
From end of bough suspended. 


It was the noble Apple tree 
With whom at ease I flourished. 

With food and drink sweet, fresh, ’twas he 
My famished body nourished. 


There came unto his house so green 
Full many guests light winging ; 

Free fluttered they and feasted keen 
And sweetest was their singing. 


A restful couch, a canopy, 
Were on the soft green meadow ; 
The host himself did cover me 


With his own cooling shadow. 


My proffered payment to decline 
He shook his head ; “no, never.” 
Now blest be this good host of mine, 
From foot to crown forever. 
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THE HOSTESS’ DAUGHTER. 


(“DER WIRTHIN TOCHTERLEIN.” ) 


From the German of Uhland. 


It happ’d that three comrades went over the Rhine; 

Their hostess thus questioned they: Hast thou good 
wine? 

Good beer? and where dost thy fair daughter now 
hide? 

The hostess to these then most frankly replied : 

“My beer and my wine, they are both fresh and clear, 

My daughter lies dead and cold on yonder bier.” 

They saw the dead maid shrined in casket of black ; 

The first the pall lifted and cried out, ‘“ Alack!” 

With sorrowful visage, ‘‘and didst thou but live 

My love to thee, maiden fair, henceforth I’d give.” 

The second put back the pall, turned away weeping, 

And said: “Ah! these many years have I been 
keeping 

My love for thee, sweet; woe is me, thou art dead!” 

The third the pall lifted and bent down his head 

And kissed the pale lips and then fervently said : 

“© darling, I love thee as ever and will 

In death and eternity cherish thee still.” 


THE ROE 


THE ROE. 


From the German of Uhland, 


A huntsman chased at morn the roe 
Through field and forest ; glancing 


At garden hedge he saw there, lo! 


A rosy maid’s eyes dancing. 


Now what doth ail the noble steed ? 
Is he in fetlock wounded ? 

What ails the huntsman that, indeed, 
His horn no more is sounded ? 


The roe keeps on in panic fright 
O’er mouniain and through valley ; 
Forgotten now, thou, from thy flight, 
Strange creature, mayest rally. 


THE LAST COUNT PALATINE 
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THE LAST COUNT PALATINE. 


“DER LETZTE PFALZGRAF.” ) 


From the German of Uhland. 


I, Palsgrave Goéz of Tiibingen, 
Sell town and castled hill, 

With subjects, rents and fields and woods; 
Of debts I have my fill. 


Two holdings, though, I will not vend, 
Two rights both good and old; 

The cloister one, with tower ornate, 
The other the green wold. 


Poor through religious gifts and crushed 
By convents to the ground ; 

The abbot in return for this 
Shall feed my hawk and hound. 


In Schénbuch wood the cloister ’round 
I have my hunting fine, 

And hold I this, for all the rest 
My heart shall not repine. 
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And if you hear no more, ye monks, 
My hunter’s horn, some day, 

Ring convent bells and seek for me 
Where the shadowy waters play. 


Then lay me under some broad oak 
Where birds sing greenwood song, 

And say o’er me a hunter’s mass 
That will not be too long. 


AFAR, YET NEAR. 


From the German of Goethe. 
I think of thee when o’er the sea the sunlight 
All glittering swims ; 
I think of thee, too, when the moon her wan light 


On fountain limns. 


I see thee when on path afar is drifting 
The dust astir, 

When shivers in deep night, on bridge slight, shifting 
The wanderer. 


I hear thee when in clamor moist the billow 
Climbs ocean hill ; 

In silent grove oft watch on mossy pillow 
When all is still. 


T am with thee, though thou art at far distance ; 
Thou still art near ; 

Now sinks the sun; and when the star-light glistens, 
Would thou wert here ! 
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PROXIMITY. 


From the German of Uhland. 


I walk within thy garden ; 
Where lingers now my sweet ? 
Save butterflies that flutter 
The solitude’s complete. 


Yet here in varied plenty 
Thy plants are seen to grow ; 
And bearing flowery fragrance 
The breezes ’round me blow. 


I feel thee near me, sweet one, 
Astir the solitude 

As when o’er His dominions 
The Unseen One doth brood. 
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THE SHEPHERD’S WINTER SONG. 


(‘(DES HIRTEN WINTERLIED.” ) 


From the German of Uhland. 


O Winter, cruel Winter, 
The world how very small ! 
To vale thou dost confine us, 
To hut with narrow wall. 


And should I pass the dwelling 
Of her I hold so dear, 

Scarce in the little window 
May her sweet face appear. 


Or if I muster courage 
To enter, there sits she 
Between the father and mother 
And hardly looks at me. 


O Summer, beauteous Summer, 
How wide the world’s expanse | 
Still widening as our footsteps 


To mountain-top advance. 
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I call thee as thou standest 
Upon the tall cliff’s brow ; 

Echo repeats ny greeting 
Yet no one hears but thou. 


When in my arms I hold thee 
On open mountain-height, 
We look on lands far distant 


Yet are in no one’s sight. 


THE MERCHANT. 


( ‘DER KAUFMAN.” 


From the German of Schiller. 


Where sails the ship? It bears Sidonian men 
Who from the frozen North the amber and the tin 
To Commerce bring; O Neptune, then, 

Bear thou it kindly, and ye winds, within 

Your arms most gently rock it; may 

Within each harbor pleasant fountains spring. 

Ye gods, to you the merchant doth belong! 

The whole world’s goods to us he seeks to bring 
And while he sails they to his vessel cling. 


———_—_—_——————————— 
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SONG OF THE MOUNTAIN BOY. 


(“DES KNABEN BERGLIED.” ) 


From the German of Uhland. 


The mountain shepherd boy am |; 
I look down on the castles high ; 
Here first the sun pours out its beams, 
Here linger longest its last gleams ; 

I am the lad of the mountain. 


The river’s fountain source is here, 

Fresh from the rock I drink it clear ; 

I catch it with my arms perforce 

As wild from cliff it sets its course ; 
I am the lad of the mountain. 


The mountain, it is my domain, 


Around it rage the storms in vain, 
And though from North and South they wail 
My song above them shall prevail, 

I am the lad of the mountain. 
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Beneath me thunders flash and roar, 
In ether blue I look them o’er ; 
I know them and I hail them: ‘Come, 
Molest ye not my father’s home!” 
I am the lad of the mountain. 


And when the tocsin once shall sound 

And bale-fires light the heights around, 

I shall descend, in ranks belong, 

And swing my sword and sing my song, 
“T am the lad of the mountain.” 
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THE COMING OF THE BIRDS. 


(“ALLE VOGEL SIND SCHON DA.” 


From the German of Hoffman v. Fallersleben. 


All the birds have now returned, 
All the birds with merry singing, 
Piping in sweet combination, 
Twittering, trilling in elation ; 
Spring now marches to her station, 
Song and echo with her bringing. 


‘Oh! how joyous are they all ; 

Glad, alert, they fly and flutter, 
Robin, throstle, finch and starling, 
All the bird-host sweetly parleing, 
Wishing thee a glad year, darling, 

All the blessings tongue can utter. 


What they thus proclaim to us 
Let us lay to heart sincerely ; 

We should also be rejoicing, 

Like the birds our bliss be voicing, 

Our delight abroad be noising, 


Singing, dancing, jesting cheerly. 
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RUDELSBURG. 


From the German of F. Kugler. 


By Saale’s stream pellucid, 
Stand castles proud and bold ; 

Their shattered roofs have fallen, 

The wind disports each hall in, 
Clouds gather o’er each hold. 


The knights have long since vanished, 
Spear clangs on shield no more ; 
The traveler’s admonitions 
Are gentle apparitions 
In stones with moss grown o’er. 


Above bright eyes are glancing, 
And rosy red lips smile ; 
The traveler upward gazing, 
_ Beholds the star-eyes blazing, 
His bosom glad the while. 


The traveler makes departure, 
Leave-taking time is there ; 

He sings the song of parting, 

“Farewell”! greets him at starting 
And kerchiefs wave in air. 
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OUR FATHERLAND. 


(“UNSER VATERLAND.” ) 


From the German of L. Wachter. 
Know ye the land so wondrous fair 
Beneath its oaken garland green? 
The land whose wholesome hill-slopes bear 
The purpling grape in summer’s sheen. 
That country beautiful and grand, 
It is our German Fatherland. 


Know ye the land from treachery free, 
Where yet men’s words their thoughts express? 
The land where love and loyalty 
Give earthly sorrow painlessness ; 
That country good, that country grand, 
It is our German Fatherland. 


Know ye the land where yet unstained 
Sits Virtue ’mid the populace? 

The godly land where unprofaned 
Faith in rewards still holds its place ; 

That pious land, all understand, 

It is our German Fatherland. 


OUR FATHERLAND 


Hail, country great in war and peace, 
Before all lands on the round earth ! 
How shall upon thy lap increase 
Fair Freedom’s band thou gavest birth ! 
We give our hearts’ love unto thee, 
That worthy of thy fame we be. 


CARTHAGE. 


From the German of Schiller. 


Degenerate child of mother more humane, 
Who joined with Roman powér Tyrian art— 
But Rome with vigor grand performed her part 
Of ruling o’er the subjected domain, 
While all the world by Tyrian art was taught 
In Tyrian cunning—say, what doth Fame now 
Report of thy renown? That like Rome thou 
Didst gain by steel the realms which thou hast brought 
To rule of gold, thy lasting Tyrian stain ! 
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THE LINDEN-TREE. 


(‘DER LINDENBAUM.”) 


From the German of W. Miiller. 


Near by the gateway fountain 
There stands a linden tree ; 
I’ve dreamed the fairest visions 

Beneath its canopy. 
Its bark my knife hath graven 
With many a sweet name, 
And it can draw me to it 
In joy or grief the same. 


Now driven forth to wander 
I pass at dead of night, 
But still amid the darkness 
I shut my eyes from sight ; 
A murmur of its branches 
Seems calling unto me, 
“Come hither, my companion, 
Know here is rest for thee.” 
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The frosty winds were blowing, 
My head they rudely bared, 

And yet I turned not backward 
But onward swiftly fared. 

Now many miles I’ve wandered, 
Far from the linden tree, 

But still I hear it murmur, 
“Come, find thy rest with me.” 
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THE FIR-TREE. 


(“DER TANNENBAUM.” ) 


From the German, Author Unknown. 


O noble fir, O noble fir, 
How loyal is thy leafage ! 

Thy coronal is ever green, 

In Winter’s snow and Summer’s sheen ; 
O noble fir, O noble fir, 
How loyal is thy leafage! 


O pretty maid, O pretty maid, 
How fickle is thy bosom ! 

If fortune smile thou smilest too, 
Frown she thou biddest me adieu ! 
O pretty maid, O pretty maid, 

How fickle is thy bosom ! 


The nightingale, the nightingale, 
She sets for thee the fashion ; 


She sings while Summer laughs, anon 


In Autumn elsewhere she has flown ; 
The nightingale, the nightingale, 
She sets for thee the fashion. 
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The rivulet, the rivulet, 

Thy fickleness it glasses ; 
It flows when rains pour down and then 
In drouth it disappears again ; 

The rivulet, the rivulet, 

Thy fickleness it glasses. 


FORTUNE AND WISDOM. 


(“DAS GLUCK UND DIE WEISHEIT.” 


From the Gérman of Schiller. 


From a lover estranged Dame Fortune 
To Wisdom once hastened to go: 
“Unto you my treasures I tender 
If your friendship on me you'll bestow. 


“ Like a mother have I endowed him, 
My fav’rite, with gifts rich and fine ; 
But dissatisfied still he murmurs 
When his further demands I decline. 


“Then, my sister, let’s join in friendship ; 
_ You torture yourself at the plow ; 
I will pour in your lap my treasures ; 
I’ve enough for us both I avow.” 


Wisdom answered, amused by the proffer, 
As the sweat-drops she wiped from her brow: 
“Keep your gifts and return to your lover 
Who for you would be dying e’en now.” 
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THE BROKEN RING. 


(‘‘DAS ZERBROCHENE RINGLEIN.” ) 


From the German of J. V. Eichendorff. 


Within a space cool shaded 
A mill-wheel turns around ; 
My loved one bode near by it, 
But there no more is found. 


Her troth with ring she plighted 
My true love to remain ; 

Her troth to me is broken, 
My ring is snapped in twain. 


I would a harper journey 
In lands far, far away, 

And sing my songs and wander 
From house to house for aye. 


I would a trooper gallop 
Into the bloody fight, 

Or by the embers couch me 
Upon the field at night. 


Hear I the mill-wheel turning 


I know not what I will; 
I would I could be dying, 
For then it would be still. 
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THE SWITZER’S LONGING FOR HOME. 


(‘“SCHWEIZER HEIMWEH.” ) 


From the Swiss-German of J. R. Wyss. 


Heart, my heart, why so dejected, 
Why this melancholy pain ? 
Beautiful the new strange country— 
Why, then, doth my heart complain ? 


“Why complain I? All things fail me, 


Here I feel myself forlorn ; 


Fair this land but it can ne’er be 
Home to me, the Switzer born. 


“ Swiftly to be home-returning 
Is my only wish and mood ; 
To return to father, mother, 
And to mountain, rock and wood. 


“Once more would I see the glacier 
Glittering on the peak of snow ; 
See the agile chamois leaping 
Where no hunter dares to go; 


“Once more hear the bells when herdsmen 
Drive the kine up from the dale, 
When each heifer skips in gladness 
And no lamb strays in the vale. 
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“ O’er abyss and peak-point climbing 
I would mark the lake’s clear blue, 
Where the cascade from the rock leaps 
And the home-land comes to view. 


“No one here looks on me fondly, 
None extends a loving hand ; 
Here for me no child has laughter 
As at home in Switzerland. 


“Up and onward! once more bear me 
Where in youth my days were bright ; 
I can have no peace, no pleasure, 
Till my home-land come in sight.” 


Heart, my heart, know thou affliction 
Such as thine God sends to men ; 
Bear it, and if He so will it, 


We shall soon be home again. 
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THE TREE IN ODENWALD. 


(GERMAN FOLKSONG.) 


In Odenwald there stands a tree 
With many boughs of green, 

There with my sweetheart oftentimes 
And often have I been. 


A pretty bird sits on the tree 
And pipes the prettiest tune, 
And I and sweetheart hearken well 
When there we twain commune. 


The bird sits quiet in his place 
Upon the loftiest limb, 

But straightway pipes his wondrous tune 
When we glance up at him. 


The bird is sitting in the nest 
_ Upon the green, green tree ; 
Ah! sweetheart, is it but a dream, 
Or have I been with thee? 


When there I met her next the tree 
All withered up did seem ; 
Another love was at her side,— 
Ah! yes, it was a dream ! 


THE TREE IN ODENWALD 


The tree, it stands in Odenwald, 
And I on Alpine height, 

Where lies the snow so deep and cold ; 
My heart is broken quite. 


A MOURNFUL DREAM. 


(‘‘SCHWERER TRAUM.” ) 


From the German, Author Unknown. 


To me a mournful vision 
In dream came yesternight : 
A rosemary in my garden 
Had grown to fullest height. 


The garden was a church-yard, 
The flower-bed a tomb, 

And the green tree was dropping 
Its crown of withered bloom. 


The blossoms I would gather 
Into a vase of gold ; 

Fell from my hand the vessel 
To pieces manifold. 


Without I saw pearls floating 


And droplets rosy red : 
What may the dream betoken ? 
O darling, art thou dead ? 
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THE CIRCLET. 


(DAS RINGLEIN.) 


From ‘‘Des Knaben Wunderhorn.”’ 


I reap at the Neckar 
And reap at the Rhine, 
To-morrow my sweetheart 
No more shall be mine. 
What boots me my reaping 
When dull is my sickle? 
What good is a sweetheart 
So wantonly fickle? 

So, then, in the water, 
While reaping, I fling 
The gift of my sweetheart, 
My bright golden ring ; 

It floats in the Neckar, 

It floats in the Rhine, 
It shall float till it reaches 
The deep ocean brine ; 

A fish in his hunger 
Shall swallow the ring, 
And he in due season 
Be served to the King, 
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Who shall very promptly 
The ring’s owner seek ; 
My damsel shall quickly 
Herself such bespeak. 
Up mountain, down valley, 
She’ll hasten away 
The ring to restore me 
And giving it, say: 
“Go reap at the Neckar 
And reap at the Rhine, 
But ne’er to the wave give 
This circlet of thine.” 
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MY LOVE IS A TROOPER. 


‘““MEIN SCHATZ IST A REITER.’’) 


From the Bavarian, Author Unknown. 


My love is a trooper, 
A trooper so fine ; 
The steed’s the emperor’s, 


The rider is mine. 


Chin laughing with dimple, 
Blue eyes, and brown hair, 
Distinguish his beauty 
Who calls me his fair. 
To him I am faithful 
And faithful will be 
In Frankfort, Vienna, 
Or over the sea. 
My love hath departed 
Beyond the blue main, 
I dare not think on it 
For fear of heart-pain. 


My heart is still faithful, 
Love’s lock keeps it true ; 
And my trooper the key holds 

That shall it undo. 
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THE RICHEST PRINCE. 


(“DER REICHSTE FURST.” 


From the German of Justinus Kerner. 


Once at Worms’ imperial palace 
German princes spoke in praise, 

Each of his own country’s riches, 
In exaggerated phrase. 


“Grand and mighty is my country ;” 
Speaks the Saxon prince so fine; 
‘In my hills the precious silver 


Hides in many a deep-wrought mine.” 


““See, my land yields bounteous plenty ;” 
Boasts the ruler of the Rhine ; 

“In its valleys golden harvests, 
On its hill-tops noble wine.” 


“Mighty cities, wealthy cloisters ”— 
Ludwig of Bavaria’s toast— 
“Make my land in treasure equal 
To the wealth and power ye boast.” 


‘“‘Mine no cities great, no mountains 
Silver-seamed ;” saith Eberhard, 
Wiurtemberg’s beloved chieftain, 


Bearded like a very pard ; 


— ah 
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“Still my land conceals some jewels : 
In my forests wide my head 
On each subject’s lap securely 
I may lay as on my bed.” 


Then the others made him answer,— 
Saxony, Bavaria, Rhine— 
“Bearded prince ! thou art the richest, 
Precious gems are surely thine.” 
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MARGRETTA AT THE GATEWAY. 


(‘‘MARGRETH AM THORE.”’ ) 


From the German of Otto Roquette. 


Near by the gate the best of brews 
Margretta fair dispenses ; 
And while the foam your lip bedews 
Her prattle charms your senses. 
A linden tree stands near the door 
Where she the cooling draught doth pour, 
Margretta at the gateway. 


Lately o’ nights I might not rest, 
My heart was aching, breaking ; 
Oh! then I sought the linden nest 
With pain no longer quaking. 
The moon is up so wondrous fair, 
Arise, Margretta !—She is there, 
Margretta at the gateway. 


And as again I wander free, 
All else I’ll be forgetting, 
Margretta at the linden tree 
My thought alone besetting. 
The moon, the stars, if they but knew, 
Would gladly homage pay to you, 
Margretta at the gateway ! 
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THE MAIDEN’S LAMENT. 


‘“DES MADCHEN’S KLAGE.’’) 


From the Bavarian. 


The live-long day remain to me but grief and pain, 
And shall at eve my tears not flow amain? 
As through the pane I gaze 
Far into night’s deep maze, 
When one should sleep 
Alone I weep. 


Alas! my love is dead, to God above hath fled, 
He was mine own in heart and soul, the dead ; 
I shall not see him more, 
My heart is sick and sore, 
Alone in deep 
Distress I weep. 


He often told me when I thoughtless gave him pain, 
“Thou yet wilt grieve for me and grieve in vain ; 
When to far foreign clime 
I go in later time, 
My little one 
Shall weep and moan.” 
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Oh God! ’twere better I should lay me down and die ; 
I gladly for him would not mourn and ery 
If he but came and laid 
His arm ’round me and said : 
“Ah! little one 
Thou art mine own.” 


He cometh nevermore! my heart is burdened sore ; 
When night falls I am weeping evermore ; 
When stars march o’er the sky 
I see his kindling eye ; 
Alone I weep, 
All lonely weep. 
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(“PAPST UND SULTAN.” 


From the German; Author Unknown. 
The Pope in worldly blessedness 
Lives on his paid indulgences ; 

He drinks the very best of wine, 
I would his station, then, were mine. 


Yet, no, he is a sorry wight, 

No maiden’s kiss may him delight ; 
Upon his couch he sleeps alone, 
His life’s less happy than my own. 


The Sultan leads a merry life, 


In palace with sweet pleasures rife, 


And many maidens fair he woos; 
The Sultan’s lot I, then, would choose. 


Ah! no, he is a hapless man, 
Slave to Mahomet’s Alcoran ; 

He may not taste one drop of wine, 
His lot is sadder far than mine. 
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Could I, at will, take either’s place, 
With joy such fortune I’d embrace ; 


My life would pass all merrily 


Could I, now Pope, now Sultan, be. 


Then, maiden, kiss me, and create 
Me Sultan in his blissful state ; 
And, brothers dear, the flagon ope 
So for the time I be the Pope. 
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ANDREW HOFER. 


From the German of J. Mosen. 


At Mantua in prison 

The faithful Hofer lay ; 
At Mantua his foeman 

To death led him away. 


Each loyal German heart then bled, 


All Germany iis tears then shed, 
And, too, the land Tyrél. 


With hands behind him fettered, 
Forth Andrew Hofer goes 
With steady step, nor counts he 
Death as among his foes ; 
From Iselburg down to the dale 
Death oft had turned for him the scale 
In sacred land Tyrdl. 


.When through the prison lattice 
In peaceful Mantua 
His faithful comrades’ greeting 
Of outstretched hands he saw, 
“God be with you, my friends,” he said, 
« And, too, with Germany betrayed 
And with the land Tyrdl.” 


The drummer’s heart so fluttered 
It beat the sole tattoo, 
As from the gloomy prison 
Andrew Hofer stepped in view. 
Andrew, free, his chains despite, 
Stood tranquil in his foeman’s sight, 
The man from land Tyrol. 


To kneel they bade him rudely ; 
“T’]] not kneel here,” he said ; 
“T’]l] die erect, unyielding, 

And fighting till I’m dead.” 
Here Andrew Hofer calmly stands 
And gives, Long life to Kaiser Franz 

And to his land Tyr6l!” 


The captive’s chains are loosened, 


In prayer his head he bends,— 
The last he e’er shall utter,— 
And then a glance he sends 


Along the file and shouts, ‘“Azm true, 


Fire! Ah! What wretched marksmen you ! 
Adieu my land Tyrol!” 
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ASPIRATION. 
( “SEHNSUCHT ” 


From the German of Schiller. 


From this vale could I find exit,— 
Vale by chilling mist oppressed,— 

In my soul cares that perplex it 
Should give place to happy rest. 

Beauteous hills my sight are greeting, 
Ever fresh and ever green ; 

Had I wings I would be fleeting 
Yonder to those mounts serene. 


Harmonies I hear there ringing, 
‘Sounds of sweetest heavenly rest, 

And the light winds thence are bringing 
Me the scent of balsam blest. 

Golden fruits I see there glowing, 
Gleaming ’mid the dusky leaves ; 

And the flowers which there are blowing 
Winter never from us reaves. 
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Oh! how fair must all things there be 
Where the sun shines evermore ; 
And how healing must the air be 
On those heights that look us o’er. 
But the roaring of the river 
Wrathfully that rolls between, 
Checks me, makes my soul to shiver, 
As it swells in angry mien. 


On the waves a boat is tossing, 
But, alas! no pilot guides ; 
Enter bravely for the crossing, 
Tn its sails a spirit bides. 
Faith and courage! There is granted 


By the gods no pledge; know well 


Thou to Miracle’s land enchanted 
Goest but by Miracle. 
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THE YOUTH BY THE BROOK. 
(‘DER JUNGLING AM BACHE.” ) 


From the German of Schiller. 


By a brook a youth reclining 
Wove gay flowers in a crown; 
Soon the wreath was from him wrested, 
Drawn by dancing current down. 
“So my days their flight are taking,” 
Said he, “like the streamlet’s flow ; 
So my youth is swiftly fading 
Like the withered garland’s glow. 


“Question not of me why sorrow 

Shrouds my budding life in gloom. 
All with joy and hope is buoyant 

When the Springtime brings its bloom, 
Yet awakened Nature’s voices, 

Many thousands though they be, 
But awake within my bosom 

Grief that overburdens me. 
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“ What to me the joys that Springtime, 

Beauteous Springtime, doth prepare? 

There is one whom I am seeking, 
She is near and far for e’er. 

And I stretch my arms the phantom 
Dear to lock in fond embrace, 

But, alas! it still eludes me 
And my heart-ache grows apace. 


“Come, descend, fair friend, abandon 
Castle proud the clouds enwrap ! 
Flowers sweet by Spring begotten 
T will pour upon thy lap. 
Hark! with song resounds the forest, 
And the brook is purling fair ; 
Room there is in hut the smallest 
For a happy loving pair.” 
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THE SHARING OF THE EARTH. 
““ DIE THEILUNG DER ERDE.”’ ) 


From the German of Schiller. 


“Take ye the world!” cried Jove from his high 
heaven, 
Unto mankind ; “ for ‘yours it shall be, all ; 
To you as an eternal heritage ’tis given ; 
Now make fraternal sharing of the earthly ball.” 


Then hastened each himself to satisfy 
And all were busy, both the young and old; 
The farmer to the glebe to grasp its fruits did fly, 
The younker sought and slew his prey within the 
wold. 


The merchant took what filled his granary, 
The abbot chose the noble, fruitful vine, 

The King shut street and bridge with royal dignity 
And said, with haughty mien: “the tolls, know 


ye, are mine.” 


At last, when the partition was complete, 
Came, too, the poet; he had come from far ; 
Alas! naught anywhere his anxious eye did greet, 
Without an owner, then, on the terrestrial star. 
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“Ah! woe isme! Forgotten, then, am I 
Alone, who am thy most obedient son ?” 
So uttered, then, the bard his loud, complaining cry 
And cast himself before the deity’s high throne. 


‘Since in the land of dreams you long delayed,” 
Answered the god, “be not displeased with me. 
Where were you when division of the world was 
made?” 
“T was,” replied the poet, “then, great Jove, with 
thee ! 


“‘Mine eyes then hung upon thy countenance, 
Thy harmonies then filled my ravished ear ; 
Forgive the soul that rapt in transport and in trance 
By thy so wondrous splendor, lost the earthly 
sphere !” 


“What shall be done? the world away is given, 
Remains nor harvest, chase, nor mart to me; 
But when thou wilt,” said Jove, “reside with me in 
heaven, 


Its gates eternal shall be open unto thee!” 
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THE ALPINE HUNTER. 


““DER ALPEN JAGER.” ) 


From the German of Schiller. 


Wilt not watch the lambkin tender 
Playing on the brooklet’s brim, 
Feeding on the herbage slender 
That is sustenance to him? 
“Mother, mother, let me seek 
And chase the deer on mountain peak ! ” 


Wilt not straying herd be calling 
With thy horn so merrily ? 
From the bell sweet sounds are falling 
In the woodland harmony. 
‘Mother, mother, let me haste 
To ramble o’er the mount’s wild waste !” 


Wilt not tend the flowers beguiling 
All the gardens with delight? 
Yonder there’s no garden smiling, 
All is wild on the wild height. 

“ Let the flowerets blush and blow, 
Mother, mother, let me go!” 


And the youthful hunter started, 
Eagerly his home forsook ; 
Blindly daring he departed 
To the mountain’s darkest nook. 
With the swiftness of the wind 
Fled from him the frightened hind. 
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O’er the ribbed and naked ledges 
Clambered she with lightsome swing, 

O’er the cloven cliff’s wide edges 
Leaped with daring, desperate spring ; 

But behind the reckless foe 

Followed with his deadly bow. 


Now ’mid precipices ragged, 
Hangs she on the loftiest height, 
Where upon the steeps so jaggéd, 
Disappears the path from sight ; 
Yawning depths ahead appear, 
While behind the foe draws near. 


Terror-stricken now she glances 
At her unrelenting foe ; 
Vain appeal! he still advances 
Aiming his death-dealing bow. 
Suddenly the mountain Sprite 
Sprang from the cleft upon the height. 


With his god-like hands defending 
The tormented hind, quoth he: 
“Must thou then, O youth, be sending 
Death and misery e’en to me? 


Room on earth there is for all ; 
On my flock why dost thou fall?” 
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THE FAVOR OF THE MOMENT. 
( ‘DIE GUNST DES AUGENBLICKES.”’ ) 


From the German of Schiller. 


Meet we now again once more, 
Mingling in our happy way, 

Wearing song-wreath, as of yore ; 
Fresh and green shall be the bay. 


Which among the gods shall we 
Offer Song’s first tribute, then ? 
First of all it should be He 
Who gives happiness to men. 


Nay, what boots it Ceres brings 
All her gifts to deck the shrine, 
Or that Bacchus offerings 
Makes of purple blood of vine? 


If the spark flash not from heaven 
That the hearth-fire sets aglow, 
‘If the soul no fire be given, 
No delight the heart can know. 


From the sky it must descend 
From the bosom of The Good ; 

And to man the mightiest friend 
Is the moment’s favoring mood. 
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From eternal Nature’s birth, 

Since her wonders first were wrought, 
All that’s god-like on the earth 

Has been but a flash of thought. 


Slowly in the lapse of years 

Piles the builder stone on stone, 
But the finished work appears 

To the soul’s quick thought alone. 


Sunburst weaving with its glow 
Web of parti-colored light, 
Iris on prismatic bow 
Swaying in the skiey height, 


Typify our gifts so brave, 
Fleeting as a flash of light, 
Quick within her gloomy grave 


Shut again by darksome Night. 
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HE WOULD BE BOY AGAIN. 
(‘‘ WILL WIDDER BUBELE SEI.”’ ) 


From the Pennsylvania German of Rev. H. Harbaugh. 


It rains ; as quiet as a mouse, 

And lonesome in the gray old house, 
With feelings strange I stay. 

My boyish ways come back to me, 

The ancient loft I climb, to see 
Where once I used to play. 


Ah! now am I a boy once more; 

Of cobs and blocks where is my store 
In mimic house once piled ? 

But, no! I cannot play alone,— 

It seems my boyish days are done— 
- Why beats my heart so wild? 


Hark! how the rattling rain-drops fall 

Upon the roof! Their sound is all 
Unlike its former ring ; 

I heard it once with hghtsome heart, 

But now it gives a home-sick smart, 
While tears unbidden spring. 
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A false pretense, this playing boy ! 
To conjure up the youthful joy 
Is not so lightly done ; 
There speaks a voice in sad reproof, 
The rain that falls upon the roof, 
It saith, “‘Thy youth is gone”’! 


I cannot play; so, shall I go? 
What’s on yon beam, I’d like to know? 
Yes, I’m a boy once more! 
Ah! there the chestnuts once we spied, 
Laid carefully away and dried 
For Christmastide a store. 


To be a bey, oh! much ’tis worth ; 

The roasting chestnuts on the hearth, 
Crackle in sweetest proof ;— 

Still that is but a memory dim ; 

It sings a doleful, home-sick hymn, 
The rain upon the roof. 


There is the same old walnut chest ; 
I wonder now what’s in it pressed ; 

It must be something rare— 
Newspapers, Almanacs, books—ho! ho! 
They’ve put the old things mixed up so 

All helter-skelter there. 
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Now once again I am a boy 
Since I may for a moment toy 

With those old, well-known things ; 
Hist! On the roof in sad refrain, 
The mournful, melancholy rain 

Its home-sick music sings. 


Hush, Rain! The boy is playing now 
At home. The gum-tree stands, I vow, 
Are in their proper place ; 
To these on Saturdays I went, 
To fetch the salt for cattle sent— 
To fail was sure disgrace. 


Saddle and bridle, where are they ? 

The sisters here no longer stay ; 
They’ve taken all away. 

Ah! how as if for my reproof 

The rain keeps tapping on the roof! 
I like not here to play. 


There, too, the trundle-bed I see ; 

On that small lowly couch to me 

- Oft came refreshing rest ; 

The brothers showed a proper sense 

And at the sale would not dispense 
With the old family nest. 
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That little bed, it once was mine ! 
Upon it T’ll no more recline— 
And that requires no proof. 
It rains; through all my being thrills 
The soft child-music that distills 
From rain upon the roof. 


And pendent from the beam no more 
In bundles hang the winter’s store 
Of herbs and garden teas ; 
Now yet again a boy I'll be 
And bring my mother herbs and tea,— 
To me a sweet heart’s-ease. 


My Mother? She is gone, alas! 

She sleeps beneath the churchyard grass ;— 
Slip so my thoughts away ! 

Ah! now I clearly understand— 

The rain-song came from Spirit-land ; 
And here I cannot play. 
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BUSINESS-AT-LAW. 


( “LAH BISNESS.”’ ) 


From the Pennsylvania German of Rey. H. Harbaugh. 


Two German farmers, good and true, 
And honest to a hair,— 

As like as if in one mould east, 

Dwelt where Codorus stream flowed past, 
As neighbors many a year. 


The one he bore the name of John, 
The other that of Jack ; 

It was the vogue with farmer folk, 

Before in modern style they spoke, 
“To let the surname lack. 


These farmers good, from time to time, 
Full many dealings had ; 

It was the wont among their class, 

To help each other mow the grass 
And reap the harvest glad. 
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They bought and borrowed, each from each ; 
Their intercourse nor snow, 

Nor mud, had any power to check ; 

They ate each other’s crout-and-speck 
As neighbors should, I trow. 


They loaned upon each other’s word, 
Nor made an instrument ; 

But on the day for payment set 

They always paid the honest debt 
Exactly to the cent. 


The law and courts, believe me, they 
Disliked most heartily ; 

The constable would pass them by ; 

His business rarely brought him nigh 
To their vicinity. 


And all went well with John and Jack 
In this old-fashioned style ; 

Still, he who never goes from home 

No wiser ever will become, 
Though he might learn the while. 


As, it is said, a sightless pig 
A nut sometimes may find ; 
So John one day by chance obtained 
A masterpiece of knowledge, gained 
As well for his Jack’s mind. 
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In autumn, on election day, 
Unto the polls he goes, 

And witnesses a drunken fight— 

It was to him a sickening sight 
As one may well suppose. 


A lawsuit from the fracas grew ; 
The Justice of the Peace 

As witness summoned honest John 

Who took it ill; it was no fun 


To mix in such disgrace. 


The trial came one Saturday 
And John obeyed the law 
With prompt attendance, but oh! how 
He looked and shrugged his shoulder now 
And dropped his lower jaw. 


All was so strange to honest John, 
He was well nigh afraid ; 

A learnéd mixture he did think 

The books, the paper and the ink 
Upon the table spread. 


The case was clear; defendants’ plea 
Was scarcely worth a straw ; 
The Justice then quite sharply said : 


“One man can’t break another’s head 


And keep within the law.” 
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He fined the fighters, every one; 
Which made them all repent ; 
Boniface bailed them ; had he not 
The Justice surely every sot 

To prison would have sent. 


With this our John was highly pleased 
And to the Justice said : 
“T see your writings and your law 
Are calculated straight to draw 
Things to a proper head.” 


That very night John went to Jack 
And told him all about 
The lawsuit; then said Jack straightway, 


“From home we never get away 


And so find nothing out. 


“Tn all our many dealings we 
Knew not the like of this— 
No ’Squire, no writings and no law! 
It’s plain as a big pile of straw 
In this we made a miss.” 


ce JtISts 60; belovéd Jack! I think 
About like you,” said John; 
And since I know the ’Squire so well 
Hereafter to him I shall tell 
The business we want done. 
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“ And now it just occurs to me 
Another horse I need ; 
I hear “ Black Jim” you think to sell ; 
My soul! I’ll buy him; come, now, tell 
What price will take the steed !” 


“Why, yes, he is for sale,” said Jack, 
“ Wor I have six beside ; 
A hundred dollars in a heap 
For Jim is truly very cheap, 
But we as neighbors bide.” 


“ All right! Pll take him with me, Jack, 
You'll trust me, though?” said John; 
“T’d let you have the ready cash, 
But in the law we can’t be rash, 
All must be rightly done. 


“To-morrow to the Squire I’ll ride 
The writing to secure ; 
Our plain old way could never bind 
A man to contract of this kind ; 
We'd lose our all, be sure!” 


Next evening early John came back, 
The paper he had got ; 
“ Here is the writing, all complete,” 
He said; ‘‘ for law it can’t be beat, 
It has no flaw nor spot.” 
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“ Well, read it out!” said Jack to John; 
“T can’t”! said John to Jack ; 

“Tt’s English—don’t you know? Oh! pshaw! 
In German, sure, there is no law— 


Now keep your nonsense back ! 


“T’ve signed it; that is quite enough ; 
The ’Squire put all things in ; 
One hundred dollars on the day 
Appointed I to you must pay ; 
That is what’s writ therein.” 


“ All right!” said Jack, “ but who will keep 
The pretty legal scroll?” 
“Why, sure enough!” cried John; ‘well, hum? 
I wish the Squire would this way come— 
The thing is rather droll. 


“ But, hold! it is now very clear,” 

He said; “the nut I'll crack ; 
You see the paper I retain 
So I may thereby ascertain 

When I must pay you, Jack.” 


Six months thereafter, to the day, 
John came, with cash in hand, 

And said, ‘‘ Here is your money, Jack, 

And here I bring the paper back ; 
The law beats all the land.” 
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“All right!”’ once more said Jack, ‘‘ but where 
Should now the writing go?” 
“Why, yes,” said John; ‘“ well, anyhow 
You keep it, Jack ; it shows that now 
No cent to you I owe.” 


“ Ah! very good, you’re right,” quoth Jack, 
“This business has no flaw!” 
And so the farmers learned anon 
How smoothly business can be done 
According to the law. 
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COUNTRY AND TOWN. 


(‘BUSCH UN SCHTEDTEL.”’ 


From the Pennsylvania German of Rev. H. Harbaugh. 


Some country folk take no delight 
At home, but love the town ; 

Such notion I have never had 
And frown it sternly down. 


The town may do, but as for me, 
Give me the country green ; 

There house and roof and street and wall 
Are not all may be seen. 


What pleasure is there in the town? 
There’s nought but strife and noise ; 
The live-long day one gets no rest, 


No sleep at night enjoys. 
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The young men all seem weak and pale, 
The maidens white and thin ; 

They wear quite pretty clothes, indeed, 
But there is nought within. 


The town-folk are so delicate, 
They scarce touch anything ; 

They never use their white, white hands 
Lest something to them cling. 


Too few green things grow in the town, 


No flowers and scarce a tree ; 
If in the town an hour I’ve been 
I quickly homeward flee. 
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THE PHOEBE BIRD. 


( “DER PIHWIE.” 


From the Pennsylvania German of Rev. H. Harbaugh. 


Peweet! Peweet! Pewittitee ! 
Why, Peweet, art thou here? 

Now perch on yonder post and sing 
Thy matin soft and clear. 


Long was thy stay in Summer-land, 
October saw thy flight ; 

Art well acquainted there? How fare 
Birds in that land of light? 


How fine there ’mong the orange trees, 
Where comes no chilling snow ! 

But still the bird-heart yearns for home 
When Spring’s soft breezes blow. 


Thou art quite welcome, little bird ! 
O songster, blithe and sweet ! 

Hast come too early? Well, the morn 
Betokens fair, Peweet ! 


Where wilt thou build thy nest this year? 
Thou may’st where’er thou wilt ; 

If neath the eaves thou make thy choice, 
Why, there it shall be built. 


Le) 
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Fresh earth I give thee without price, 
Flax, horsehair, tiny sticks ; 

Thou takest if I will or no, 
Such are my birdling’s tricks. 


This but in sport, my little friend ; 
No thief I reckon thee ; 

If with my gold thou line thy nest 
Thou art as dear to me. 


Without thee, blithesome bird, the year 
An empty void would seem ; 

Gold cannot buy such song as thine, 
Such notes as thine redeem. 


Peweet! Thou bringest mildest airs, 
The sunlight of the Spring ; 

Thy song dispels the Winter’s gloom, 
And warmth is in thy wing. 


Peweet! Peweet! Pewittitee! 
I’m glad that thou art here; 

Now perch on yonder post and sing 
Thy matin sweet and clear. 


a ae 
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DYE, Sb Ete O DES o 
HORACKH. 


The Sapphic metre consists of a trochee, a spondee, a dactyl 
and two trochees, in each of the first three lines, and of a dactyl 
and spondee in the last line. Mr. Swinburne has given a beautiful 
example in this stanza: 


“All the night sleep came not upon my eyelids, 
Shed not dew, nor shook nor unclosed a feather, 
Yet with lips shut close and with eyes of iron 

Stood and beheld me.”’ 


It is, perhaps, needless to remind the reader that the scansion 
of English verse is by accent, not by quantity. The first, third, 
fourth, fifth, eighth and tenth syllables in each of the first three of 
Swinburne’s lines, and the first and fourth syllables in his fourth 
line, are accented; the rest are unaccented. In the Sapphics of 
Horace the Adonic metre of the concluding line of each stanza 
ends with aspondee. If the spondee were attempted at the close 
of the English Adonic line the effect would be unmusical and the 
trochee is, therefore, almost invariably substituted. The difficulty 
in the production of an imitation of the Greek or Latin Sapphic 
metre lies chiefly in the requirement of three consecutive accented 
syllables. To choose and place words so that the triplet of ac- 
cented syllables shall not roughen or retard the flow of the rhythm 
is a task that cannot always be accomplished. Purely spondaic 
words are found but rarely in the English language and when they 
do occur they are generally unmusical, but the Sapphic metre re- 
quires that a spondee precede the dactyl in every line of the stanza 
except the last. Samuel Taylor Coleridge declares, in a note to 
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his ‘‘Hymn to the Earth,” that ‘‘so few are the truly spondaic 
words of our language, such as Egypt, uproar, turmoil, &c., that 
we are compelled to substitute, in most instances, the trochee.” 
Swinburne’s line, 


‘All the night sleep came not upon my eyelids,”’ 
is a natural Sapphic. So, too, his third line, 
“Yet with lips shut close and with eyes of iron.”’ 


But it will be observed that in order to produce the spondee and 
dactyl consecutively in the second line: 


‘*Shed not dew, nor shook nor unclosed a feather,”’ 


nor must be accented before shook and non-accented after it. The 
critical reader will, I am aware, find numerous inconsistencies of 
this kind, as well as many other faults, in the succeeding pages de- 
voted to an effort to render into English the Sapphics of Horace, in 
a metre corresponding as closely as possible to that employed by 
the great master of Latin lyric poetry. 
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TO AUGUSTUS CASAR. 
Book I. Opkr 2. 


Now of snow and hail dire enough the Father 

On the earth hath sent, and with lurid right hand 

Temples sacred unto him having smitten, 
Frighten’d the city, 


Frighten’d, too, the nations lest Pyrrha’s dreadful 

Age, lamenting prodigies new, return, when 

Proteus drove to peaks of the highest mountains 
All of his sea-herd ; 


When to top of tallest elm clung the fishes, 

Where the wood-doves erst had their seats familiar, 

And on liquid plains upon plains heaped deer were 
‘Timidly swimming. 


We have seen the waves of the tawny Tiber, 
Hurled in fury back from the shores Etruscan, 


Menace Numa’s monuments and the temples 
Sacred to Vesta. 
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While of Rhea urging her plaint too strongly 

He himself avenger appointed boldly, 

The uxorious Stream from his banks slipt leftward, 
Jove not approving. 


Thinned by crime parental the race still youthful 

Shall yet hear how citizens weapons sharpened, 

Hear of battles, by which the dreadful Mede should 
Rather have perished. 


Whom among the gods shall the people pray to, 

When the empire madly to ruin rushes? 

How the sacred virgins prevail with Vesta 
Steeled against prayer? 


Whom shall Jove select for the expiation 

Of our guilt? Come thou, then, we do implore thee, 

With thy shining shoulders in cloud enshrouded, 
Prophet Apollo! 


Or, if thou wilt, O laughing queen of Eryx, 
"Round whom Mirth and Love fondly hover, come 
thou ; 
Or, of race neglected the founder, thou, Mars, 
If thou regardest 


Thy descendants, thou with too lengthened sport filled, 
Whom delight the shouting, the helmets shining, 
And the Marsian foot-soldiers foemen gory 

Fiercely regarding, 
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Come, thou ; or thou, O wingéd son of Maia 
Gracious, changed to youthful terrestrial hero, 
And subinitting now to be designated 


Ceesar’s Avenger. 


Late do thou delay thy return to heavén ; 

Long remain thou, pleased, with thy Roman people, 

Nor let swift gale bear thee to heights celestial, 
Wroth with our vices. 


Here accept thou rather grand rites triumphal, 

Here the name of Prince and of Father cherish ; 

Nor let pass unpunished the Mede’s incursions, 
Ceesar, our leader. 
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TO MERCURY. 
Book I. Ope 10. 


Thee, who gavest first unto men’s rude manners 


Training, both by language and by Palestra 
Grace-bestowing, Mercury, thee, to Atlas 
Eloquent grandson, 


Thou, and to Olympus, of curved lute father, 
Shrewd to hide whatever by merry thieving 


| Let me now be singing; to great Jove herald 
| 

| 

Thou shalt have taken. 


Thee, a boy, Apollo essayed to frighten 
| With his threaten’d wrath, to restore the stolen 
| Kine, but laughed when finding that thou hadst taken 
| Also his quiver. 

Thou his leader, Priam, from Troy deserted 
| Bore his wealth and slipt past the proud Atride, 
| 


Past Thessalian firelights and past the vengeful 
Camps of the Argive. 


To the gods thou welecome—in hell or heavyén— 
Spirits pure thou guidest to mansions blissful ; 
With thy golden rod o’er the shadows ghostly 
Thou art the ruler. 
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Nor should I in silence pass thee, O Bacchus, 

Bold in war; nor thee leave unsung, Diana, 

Fierce beasts’ foe; nor thee, with unerring arrow 
Dreadful, Apollo. 


Let me sing Alcides and Leda’s twin sons, 

One as horseman noted, the other athlete 

Famous ; when whose white star refulgent. beaming, _. 
Shines for the sailors, 


From the rocks flow backward the surging waters, 


Fall the winds and soon are the clouds dispersing, 
And each threat’ning wave at their will sleeps calmly 
_On the sea’s bosom. 


After these if Romulus, or the peaceful 

Reign of Numa, or, if the Tarquin fasces 

Proud, or Cato’s suicide noble, should be 
Honored, I question. 


Grateful, I should sing in a signal poem 

Of the Scauri, Regulus, and that Paullus: 

Who his great life yielded when Carthage conquered,— 
Too, of Fabricius, 


And the unkempt Curius, and Camillus, 

Who by frugal thrift with slight patrimony 

And a homestead humble in like proportion 
Were for war fitted. j 
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Like a tree in time that slips by unnoticed 

Grows Marcellus’ fame, and the star of Julius 

Shines among all others e’en like the moon shines 
’*Mid the stars ‘lesser. 


Father, Keeper, thou, of all human races, 

Thou from Saturn sprung, to thy charge is given 

By the Fates great Ceesar ; do thou reign o’er us, 
He thy vicegerent. 


Whether he in triumph complete be leading 

Parthians who but lately our Latium threatened, 

Or the tribes inhabiting far shores eastern, — 
Seres and, Indians, 


He shall rule, thy viceroy, the wide earth justly ; 

Thou shalt shake Olympus with chariot dreadful, 

And on groves polluted thy lightnings angry — 
Thou shalt deliver. 


QQ 
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TO MACENAS. 
Book I. Opg 20. 


Thou wilt drink in moderate cups the common 

Sabine wine myself once in Grecian vessel 

Sealed, when in the theatre they applauded 
Thee, dear Meecenas, 


Honored knight, with voices so loud resounding 

That to thee gay Echo returned the plaudits 

From the Vat’can heights and the banks of Tiber, 
Thy stream ancestral. 


Thou mayst drink the Czecuban cluster’s juices, 
Grapes the press of Cales subdues; Falernian 
Vines and those of Formian hill-tops may not 


Flavor my wine-cups. 
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TO ARISTIUS FUSCUS. 
Boox I. Ope 22. 


He whose life is wholesome and free from evil 
Never needs the darts of the Moor, nor bow needs, 
Nor the quiver heavy with poisoned arrows, 

O my own Fuscus ! 


Though his way lie through torrid Afric deserts, 

Or Caucasian regions inhospitable, 

Or on dim shores which the Hydaspes fabled 
Laps in stagnation ; 


For when once, with care from my mind far banished, 
Singing of my Lalagé, strayed I farther 

Than my wonted path, in the Sabine forest, 

From me a wolf ran, 


Though unarméd I; so prodigious monster 
Martial Daunia ne’er in her wide beech-woods bred, 
Nor the nurse of lions, the parching Juba’s 

African sand-waste. 
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Place me lone in regions all barren where no 

Summer air restores to the tree its blossom, 

On the side of Earth which the clouds and darkness 
Ever envelop ; 


Place me where the world is not habitable, 
Where the day-god’s chariot too near approaches, 
Yet will I love Lalagé, see her sweet smile, 

Hear her sweet prattle. 


TO) LY DEY 
Boox I. Ons 25. 


Now more rarely are thy shut windows shaken 

By the frequent knockings of suitors boist’rous, 

Nor thy sleep disturb they ; thy door clings fondly 
Unto its threshold, 


Which did swing more easily on its hinges 

Erstwhile ; less and less now the plaint thou hearest, 

“ Through the long night, Lydia, for thee I’m dying, 
Sleepest thou, darling?” 


Thou dost grieve that this generation youthful 

Doth prefer vines verdant to russet myrtle 

And to Eurus*, Winter’s companion frosty, 
Dedicates dry leaves. 


*The reading, ‘‘dedicet Euro,” is preferred to the ordinary 
text, ‘“‘dedicet Hebro.’? The Hebrus was a river of Thrace far dis- 
tant from the scene of the loves of the Roman ‘“‘ Lydia.” 
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TO VENUS. 
Boox I. OnE 30. 


O thou queen of Cnidos and Paphos, Venus, 


Leave thy Cyprus dear and translate thy person 


To the deck’d fane whither with much frankincense 
Glycera bids thee. 


Cupid glowing bring, and the nymphs and graces, 
With their girdles loosen’d, and ‘Youth, without thee 
Lacking power to please, nor permit persuasive 


Mercury’s absence. 


© 
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TO HIS LYRE. 
Book I. OnvE 82. 


We are called. If ever in precinct shady 

I have sung with thee in a leisure moment 

Something which survives and may live still later, 
Now do thou rouse thee 


And discourse a Roman strain, O shell vocal, 

Best attuned by him, swain of Lesbos, who, though 

Fierce in war, ’mid battles or e’en while mooring 
Tempest tossed vessel 


On the moist sea-beach, of the Muses, Bacchus, 

And of Venus, Love to her side e’er clinging, 

Sang, and, too, of him with dark eyes and tresses 
Beautiful, Lycus. 


O Apollo’s honor; O thou shell grateful 
To the feasts of Jove the supreme, of labor 
Solace sweet, to me when aright invoking, 
Be thou propitious. 
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TO THE WINE-SERVER. 
Book I. Ops 388. 


Boy, I hate the Persian parade so pompous, 
Chaplets wreathed with linden rind do displease me ; 
Cease to search each place for a rose belated 

Out of its season. 


Strive thou not with sedulous care to add to 

Simple myrtle anything; myrtle suits thee 

In thy serving; me it becomes, too, drinking 
Under vines trellised. 
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TO SALLUSTIUS CRISPUS. 
Boox II. Ope 2. 


Silver hath no lustre when in earth niggard 

Hidden ; O, then, Crispus, be thou unfriendly 

Toward wealth except it shall shine by only 
Moderate usage. 


Proculeius, he for his love fraternal 

To his brethren known, till the latest ages 

Shall survive; him Fame, the survivor, bear on 
' Pinion untiring. 


Thou shalt rule more widely, thy soul subjected 

To restraint from greed, than if thou to Libya 

Farthest Gades joinest, and either Carthage 
Serveth thee solely. 


Dropsy direful groweth by self-indulgence, 

Nor the thirst expel we unless the causes 

From the blood we drive and the wat’ry languor 
From the pale body. 


ie} 
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Virtue, from the common esteem dissenting, 

From the happy number excepts Phraites 

Unto throne of Cyrus restored,—unteaches 
Doctrines fallacious ; 


Virtue doth regard only his realm, his crown, 

His triumphal wreath, to be safe, who gazes 

With a look that wavers not on great treasures 
Heaped up before him. 
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TO XANTHIAS PHOCEUS. 
Book II. Ops 4. 


Let it not be shame to thee, Xanthias, if thou 

Love thy handmaid! Long since Briseis conquered 

With her shining beauty (a slave, though, she was) 
Haughty Achilles ; 


Fair Tecmessa, too, in the form of captive 

Telamonian Ajax, her master, vanquished, 

And a ravished virgin, in midst of triumph 
Kindled Atrides, 


When to might of victor Thessalian yielded 

The barbarian forces, when death of Hector 

To the weary Greeks at last render’d lighter 
Troy’s subjugation. 


Thou art not aware but thy fair-haired Phyllis 
May to parents grand make thee son by marriage ; 


Doubtless she a royal race mourns and likewise 
Household gods injured. 
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Think thou not thy loved one of stock plebeian ; 

Nor that she so faithful, despising lucre, 

Could be born of mother degraded whom thou 
Mightest be shamed by. 


I from passion free will her arms be praising 

And her face so lovely and ankle taper ; 

Never doubt the virtue of him whose age is 
Closing eight lustrums. 
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TO SEPTIMIUS., 
Book II. OnE 6." 


Thou wouldst go, Septimius, with me, to Cadiz, 

To the Cantabri who to bear our yoke yet 

Are untaught ; to barbarous Syrtes where the 
Moorish wave surges. 


May that Tibur founded by Argive farmer 

Be to my old age a retreat, a limit 

For me tired of roaming o’er land and ocean, 
Weary of warfare ; 


Whence if Fates severe should, perchance, exclude me, 

I will seek the river Galesus pleasing 

To the flocks skin-clad* and the rural realm of 
Spartan Phalantus. 


Of the whole earth smiles most for me that corner 

Where the honey equals Hymettus’ product 

And the olive vies with the fruit that blesses 
Verdant Venafrum ; 


*Supposed to refer to the hides which were used to protect the 
fleeces of sheep from briars and sudden changes of weather. 
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Where the Father grants us long springs and pleasant 
Winters ; where the hill-tops of Aulon friendly 
To a fertile vintage, Falernian clusters 

Never need envy. 


Thee and me that place and those hill-tops blesséd, 

Are inviting ; there thou thy tears shalt sprinkle 

O’er the ashes warm of thy friend the poet, 
Offering due him. 


18 
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TO BARINE. 
Book II. Obs 8. 


If for thy oath perjured came some correction 

Unto thee, Bariné; if one tooth blacken’d, 

One small nail became more deformed, it might be 
T could believe thee. 


But with thee so falls it that while thou doomest 

Thy perfidious head by thy vows, thy beauty 

Shineth far more bright and becomes the common 
Theme of the young men. 


It doth profit thee to deceive the ashes 
Of thy mother lying entombed, night’s silence 


Starry, heav’n entire, and the gods exempt from 


Death’s cold embracement. 


And at this laughs Venus, the nymphs complacent 

Laugh, and cruel Cupid, his burning arrows 

On a whetstone sharp’ning that lovers’ hearts-blood 
Reddens already. 
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Yet, beside this, all the youths grow up for thee, 

A new bondage grows up, nor leave thy former 

Slaves the habitation of their false mistress, 
Though they oft threaten. 


For their young sons mothers fond all do fear thee, 
And the fathers, those that are frugal-minded, 

And the sad new brides, lest their husbands may be 
Stayed by thy beauty. 


O 
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TO LICINIUS. 
Boox II. Oper 10. 


Do not always launch into deepest waters, 
And, while tempests shunning, press not too closely 
Shores full of peril. 


Who selects the golden mean needs not dwell in 
Squalid hut, and, modest in aspiration, 
He shall not require an abode palatial, 

Object of envy. 


Tallest pines most often by storms are shaken, 

And with greatest crash fall the highest towers, 

And the lightning’s javelin the lofty mountains 
Ever is striking. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
Would you sail, Licinius, life’s bark wisely, 
| 
| 


When the mind is trained to a change of fortune, 
Hope it takes from trouble and fear from good luck. 
That same Father banishes winters gloomy, 

Who doth create them. 
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If to-day misfortune come, by to-morrow 

It shall disappear ; many times Apollo 

Wakes the silent muse with the lyre, nor always 
Bends his bow fatal. 


Bear thyself with courage and resolution 
In sore trials, and, if thy sails be swollen 


By a gale too prosp’rous, do thou wisely 
Shorten and furl them. 
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TO GROSPHUS. 
Book II. Ope 16. 


For repose prays he on the wide Augean 
Storm-toss’d; black clouds hiding the moon, while 
starlight 
With uncertain rays from the constellations 
Shines for the sailor. 


Fierce in war Thrace prays for a peaceful season, 

With his graceful quiver the Mede petitions 

For repose, ah! Grosphus, no gems, nor gold, nor 
Purple can purchase. 


Not the wealth of princes, nor consul’s lictor 

May relieve the mind of its tumults wretched, 

Nor of cares that, hovering, circle over 
Ceilings of splendor. 


He lives well on little for whom doth glitter 

The paternal plate on his frugal table ; 

Neither fear of loss, nor ambition sordid, 
Troubles his slumber. 


Why should we much aim at whose strength is fleeting ? 
Why our own land change for another warming 
Under other sun? Who escapes in exile 


Also his own self? 
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Care infectious climbs on the brass-beak’d galleys, 

Nor the arméd troops of the horsemen quitteth, 

Than the stag more swift or the East Wind driving 
Rain-clouds before it. 


Let the mind content with the Present never 

For the Future anxiously care; with placid 

Smile let what is bitter be sweeten’d ; nought is 
Perfect in all parts. 


Death with swift hand snatch’d away fam’d Achilles ; 
Age prolong’d to skeleton thinn’d Tithonus ; 
That which thee the Hour doth deny will, mayhap, 


Fall unto my lot. 


Herds a hundred now are around thee bleating, 

Kine Sicilian lowing, and coursers neighing 

For the chariot trained ; Afric purple twice-dyed 
Is to thee raiment. 


Fate unerring me doth award small acres, 
Of the Grecian muse a slight inspiration, 
With the power to spurn with contempt the common 


Envious rabble. 
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TO MACENAS. 
Book III. Ops 8. 


Thou with either language* familiar, thou dost 

Marvel that I, Celebs, March Kalends honor— 

Hymeneal Kalends—and askest why these 
Floral adornments ? 


Why this censer filled with sweet incense? Why this 

Fuel piled on live sod? Escaping barely 

From a tree’s death blow, I a white goat vowed, with 
Banquets, to Bacchus. 


The recurring year bringing this day festal, 

Now the cork pitch-sealed shall be stripped from firkin 

Which the reek of smoke first imbibed what time that 
Tullus was consul. 


To thy friend so saved cups a hundred drink thou, 

O Mecenas! Nay, until dawns the morning 

Let the watch-lights burn, and all noise and anger 
Keep at a distance. 


* Greek and Roman. 
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All thy statesman’s cares for the city banish ; 

Slain the troops of Dacian Cotiso’s army ; 

Mede with Mede in angry contention wages 
War internecine. 


Tardy fetters bind our old foe Cantabrian, 

On Hispanian shores at last subjugated ; 

And the Scythian now, with his bowstring loosen’d, 
Thinks of retréating. 


For the public weal have no apprehension ; 
Worry little over thy private matters ; 

Seize the gifts the present hour thee doth proffer ; 
Grave things relinquish. 
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TOGY DE. 
Boox III. Ope 11. 


Thou, from whom Amphion learned his sweet music 
Which the stones moved, Mercury! thou, too, O shell 
Sounding forth on seven-fold string melodious 

Well contrived measures,— 


Once, though neither vocal nor pleasing thou wert, 

Now at rich men’s tables and in the temples 

Welcome,—teach me strains that shall serve to open 
Lyde’s ear stubborn. 


As a three years’ colt in the wide fields playing, 

Frisking in gay leaps, the least touch she feareth ; 

Both to spouse and lover unused she shrinks from 
Yielding to either. 


But the power is thine to lead off the tigers 

And the forests, even to stay streams rapid ; 

Cerberus, fierce guardian of Pluto’s threshold 
Yields to thy bland note, 


fe) 
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Though his Fury head by a hundred serpents 

Is defended, though his foul breath pours hotly,* 

In his mouth tri-tongued, the malignant venom 
Harmless remaineth. 


With averse lips Tityos and Ixion 
Smiled, Danaus’ daughters their urn left thirsting 
As they paused awhile in the soft beguilement 

Of thy song grateful ; 


Let, then, Lyde hear of their crime and penance, 

The eternal doom of those virgins being 

To refill a vessel with sieve-like bottom 
Emptying ever ; 


Hear that slow fates wait on such crimes, e’en under 

Orcus; wicked they !—could their guilt be greater ?— 

Wicked they who gave to the sword their husbands 
Recently wedded ! 


One alone among them herself showed worthy 

Of the nuptial torch, to her perjured parent 

Grandly false, a maiden through all the ages 
Famously noble. 


“Rise!” said this one unto her husband youthful ; 

“Rise!” lest thee o’ercome the eternal slumber 

Whence thou dost not fear; shun my sire, my sisters 
Wicked, elude thou, 


*The reading, ‘* Muniant angues caput, estuetque,”’ is preferred 
to ‘*Muniant angues caput, ejus, atque.”’ 
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Who, like lionesses that find some young prey, 

Each, alas! doth rend her selected victim; 

I, of softer mind, cannot strike nor hold thee 
Here in this closet. 


With his cruel chains shall my father load me 

For that I had mercy to spare a husband 

Innocent, or send me by ship to farthest 
Deserts Numidian ! 


Fly, then, wheresoever swift feet shall bear thee, 
Or the gale, while now night and Venus favor ; 


Go with omen blest, but my tomb engrave thou 
With my sad story. 


a 
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TO THE ROMANS. 
Boox III. Opkr 14. 


O ye Romans, lately ’twas said that Cesar 

Sought, like Hercules, for the laurel bought by 

Death alone ; home coming again from Spain, he 
Victor returneth. 


Let his wife who joys in a husband peerless, 

Let the sister, too, of our glorious leader 

And the dames whose children are out of peril, 
Go to the temples, 


With their brows adorned with the suppliant’s fillet 

And to just gods offer their thanks and homage ; 

O ye boys and damsels, refrain yourselves from 
Words of ill omen! 


Truly this to me is a festal day that 

Drives away dark care; no sedition fear I, 

Nor a death by violence, while Augustus 
Earth yet inhabits. 
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Go, boy, bring me perfume sweet, bring me garlands 
And a cask the Marsian war remembers, 
If there be one jar yet that hath eluded 

Spartacus roving. 


Bid Nera, singer of sweet songs, hasten 

In a knot to bind her myrrh-scented tresses ; 

If her hateful porter delay or hinder, 
Promptly return thou. 


I could not have brooked this in my hot youth when 
Plancus was consul; but the mind grows gentle 

As the hair grows gray, and the passions slacken 
Under locks silvered. 
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TO FAUNUS. 
Boox III. Opn 18. 


Faunus, thou that lovest the nymphs that fly thee, 

Mayest thou move gently among my sunny 

Farms and confines, and to my flock’s young offspring 
Friendly depart thou. 


If at the year’s end a young kid is offer’d 

And the bowl, companion of Venus, lacks not 

Wine in lavish plenty, thy altar ancient 
Smokes with much fragrance. 


On the grassy field all the flock is sporting 


When December’s nones are thy day returning ; 
Joyful o’er the fields, with its idle oxen, 
Loiters the hamlet. 


Prowling in their midst the wolf brings no terror 
To the lambs; the wood for thee wild leaves sprinkles ; 
Labor its foe, Earth, then delights to stamp with 

Foot thrice impacted. 
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TO PYRRHUS. 
Book III. Oper 20. 


Seest thou not, O Pyrrhus, how great the peril 
Whelps of Afric’s lioness to be snatching ! 
Later on thou wilt, like a timid spoiler, 

Flee from the combat, 


When amid the throng of opposing youths she 

Shall again go seeking the fair Nearchus ; 

Fierce the contest whether the prey to thee fall 
Or the she-lion. 


Meantime, while thou featherest thy swift arrows, 

She her dread fangs sharpens ; and he, though umpire 

Of the fight, beneath his bare heel the palm spurns, 
Carelessly turning 


To the gentle wind his fair shoulders sprinkled 

With his perfumed hair; such was Nireus graceful, 

Such was he, the beautiful, snatched away from 
Watery Ida. 
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TO DIANA. 
Book III. Ops 22. 


O thou virgin, keeper of groves and mountains, 

Goddess triform, who when invoked thrice, hearest 

Youthful mothers groaning in time of travail, 
Them from death saving, 


Let the pine impending above my villa 

Be for thee; to which as each year is closing 

A young boar, his sidelong thrust meditating, 
Shall be devoted. 
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TO GALATEA. 
Book III. Opkr 27. 


Let the omen ill of the screeching owlet, 

Or the pregnant bitch, or the breeding she-fox, 

Or the tawny wolf from Lanuvium running, 
Lead on the wicked ; 


Let the serpent balk their intended journey, 

If their nags be startled when he obliquely, 

Like an arrow, darts on the road,—a prudent 
Seer where my love is, 


I the croaking raven from skies auroral 


Will invoke by pray’r ere the crow re-seeking 


Stagnant marshes shall the impending rain-storm 
Be prophesying. 


Mayest thou be happy where’er thou goest, 

And remember me, Galatea; may no 

Wood-peck tapping leftward nor roving crow check 
Thee on thy voyage. 
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But behold Orion in stormy tumult 
Trembling prone to rest. I have known the perils 
Of the Adriatic and how delusive 

Is the pale West wind. 


Let the wives and children of those who hate us 

Feel the blind commotions of blust’ring Auster, 

And the raging tumult of black’ning billows, 
Trembling shores lashing. 


Thus Europa trusting her snowy person 

To the bull deceitful, though bold, turned pallid, 

In the midst of perils on deep, dark waters 
Teeming with monsters. 


She who late was culling in floral meadows, 

And the garlands due to the nymphs was weaving, 

Then beneath the dimly illumined night saw 
Stars and waves only. 


Who, when she touch’d Crete, of a hundred cities 
Mistress, cried, ‘“O Father! O name relinquish’d 
By thy daughter who, overcome by passion, 

Duty abandoned ! 


«“ Whither have I wandered? Too trifling one death 


To atone for crime of a virgin. Am I 


. In my wakeful senses my shame lamenting, 


Or, am I, guiltless, 
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“By a phantom idle deceived, which flying 
From the ivory gates forth a dream is leading? 

Could I, then, prefer to the flowers fresh blooming 
Billows far surging ? 


“To my anger now were the bull deliver’d, 
With a sword his horns would I break, and mangle 
Him, the monster hideous, alas! but lately 

Loved with much fondness. 


‘Shameless, I my father’s gods have forsaken, 

Shameless, I delay on my way to Orcus! 

O ye gods, but hear me and let me wander 
Naked ’mid lions! 


‘Ere the bloom shall fade out of these cheeks blushing, 
And while life’s tide still the prey keepeth tender, 
May this beauty, now by me much lamented, 

Food be for tigers. 


“«¢Vile Europa,’ sternly my absent father 
Urges, ‘why to die dost thou pause? Thy girdle 
Still remaining luckily, thee may strangle 

Here at this elm-tree. 


““<QOr, if stones and rocks sharp with death do please 
thee 

Plunge thou headlong down, by the tempest driven ; 

If thou would not be to barbarian mistress 

Wool-carding bond-slave, 
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“ «To her savage lord his illicit leman, 
Thou of royal birth!’” To her thus lamenting 
Venus, archly smiling, herself presented, 

Cupid attending, 


With bow loosened ; who, when her mirth was sated, 
Said: ‘No more scold thou when the bull so hateful 
Shall bring back his horns to be lacerated 

As thou desirest. 


“ Know that thou art wife unto Jove resistless ; 
Cease thy sobs; learn well thou to bear thy fortune 
Noble; on one half of the world bestow’st thou 
Thy name immortal.” 
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TO IULUS ANTONIUS. 
Book IV. Ons 2. 


He who seeks to emulate Pindar, Iulus,* 

Soars on waxen wings of device Deedalian, 

And he, falling, giveth his name to sparkling 
Waters of ocean. 


As a stream from mountain-top swiftly leaping 

That beyond its channels the rains have swollen, 

So the deep-mouthed Pindar, unmeasured, foaming, 
Rushes upon us. 


He deserves the laurel, Apollo’s garland, 

Whether he through dythyrambs bold be rolling 

Language new, in musical numbers free from 
Prosody’s shackles ; 


Or he sing of gods or of Kings descended 
From the gods by whom with just doom the Centaurs 
Were destroyed and dreadful Chimera’s raging 

Fire was extinguished ; 


*The pronunciation of Horace is here adopted. Jule is a tro- 
chee in the original and therefore a dissyllable and pronounced as 
if written, Yale. 
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Or he chant of those whom the palm Olympic 

Raised to heavén, gymnast or steed, conferring 

Gifts than hundred monuments wrought from marble 
Longer enduring ; 


Or he mourn a youth from his weeping bride torn, 

And lamenting him, to the stars his manly 

Strength exalts, his valor and shining virtues,— 
Cheating black Orcus. 


Tis a swelling gale that the swan Dircean 

Raises, oft as he is attracted skyward. 

Like the bee Matinian, with toil assiduous, 
Spoiling the sweet thyme, 


I, an humble bard, am such sweetness culling, 
By the Tibur’s grove and his banks dew-sprinkled, 
As I may be able to find and store in 

Verses laborious. 


Bard of strain far grander, extol, thou, Cesar, 
When with brow enwreathed with the well-earned 
laurel, 
Up the sacred steep at his car he drags the 
Savage Sygambri ; 


Him, than whom naught greater or better ever 

Have the Fates and kind gods to this earth given, 

Nor will ever give, though the Golden Age to 
Mortals returneth. 
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Sing, thou, feast days joyful and games that honor 

The return of valiant Augustus prayed for 

So devoutly; sing, thou, the forum wanting 
Suitors litigious. 


Then if may be heard aught that I can utter, 

I shall aid to swell the loud chorus, singing, 

“Hail, thou bright blest day, to be praised forever, 
Cesar restoring :” 


And as thou dost move with the glad procession, 

We shall often raise the wild shout of triumph, 

All the state shall raise frequent shouts of triumph, 
We burning incense 


To the gods benignant. Ten bulls, as many 

Kine, shall thee from thy vow absolve, one tender 

Calf from mine shall free me, which weaned but lately 
Frisks in wide pastures, 


With his horns the moon’s bending fires resembling 


On her third night’s rising ; his frontal bearing 


Mark snow-white, the rest of his body being 
Tawny of color. 
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TOFAPORTO) 
Book IV. Ops 6. 


God, who slewest Niobe’s vaunted offspring 

Her proud tongue to discipline, and whose vengeance 

Struck the lech’rous Tityos, and him of high Troy 
Almost the victor, 


Son of seaborn Thetis, Achilles, warrior 

Greater than the rest, but to thee unequal ; 

Though, with dread spear fighting, the Dardan towers 
Shook he with terror ; 


He, as falls the pine by the biting axe hewn, 

Or the cypress torn from its root by Eurus, 

Fell, and on Troy’s dust his vast head impressing, 
Left there his image. 


In the horse that falsely was dedicated 

To Minerva, luring to death the Trojans 

Gay in dances choral in hall of Priam, 
He was not hidden, 


But with open fierceness, alas! his captives 

Slew ; the harmless children, alas! had given 

Unto Argive flames, and had even smitten 
Infants yet unborn, 
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Had not Jove, subdued by the pray’rs of Venus 

And by thine entreaties, /Eneas granted, 

By his nod, that walls of a strength far greater 
Elsewhere should guard him. 


Teacher thou of tuneful Thalia, Phoebus, 

In the Xanthian river thy tresses laving, 

Do thou guard the honor of Daunian stanza, 
Youthful Agyieus ! 


Me hath Pheebus given a soul immortal 

And the art of song and the name of poet. 

O ye first of virgins, ye young men sprung from 
Ancestors noble, 


By the Delian goddess protected, her who 

Halts with bow the lynxes and deer swift flying, 

Do ye guard the Lesbian measure, guard my 
Rhythmical cadence, 


While Latona’s son chanting duly, chanting 

Her who makes night luminous with her crescent 

And the harvest prospers and swiftly onward 
Rolls the months gliding. 


Thou shalt say, O maid, when at length thou’rt 
wedded, 
“When the cycle brought once again lights festal 
I recited ode to the gods dear taught by 
Horace the Poet.” 
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TO PHYLLIS. 
Book IV. Ope 11. 


Phyllis, Alban wine a whole cask full, more than 

Nine years old, is mine; in my garden parsley 

Grows for weaving chaplets and there doth flourish 
Ivy in plenty, 


Which thy tresses bound with, thy beauty dazzles; 
All my house with silver is bright; my altar, 
Wreathed in vervain chaste, with the votive lamb’s 
blood 
Thirsts to be sprinkled. 


Brisk are all hands; hither and thither servants, 

Men and maids, are running, mixt each with other ; 

Quiv’ring mount the flames as they roll the soiling 
Smoke through the housetop. 


But that thou mayst know to what pleasure thou art 

Now invited: Thou art with me to honor 

April’s Ides, the day which the month of Venus 
Seaborn divideth ; 


Day that I must duly observe ; as sacred 

’Tis to me almost as my own day natal, 

Since from this day reckoneth my Mecenas 
Each year successive. 


oO 
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Telephus, whom thou dost desire, my Phyllis, 
Ranks above thee and is now bound to damsel 
Rich and wanton and as a happy vassal 

Joys in his fetters. 


Thunder-blasted Phaéton ’gainst ambition 

Warns, and wingéd Pegasus spurning rider 

Mortal, rash Bellerophon, by grave lesson 
Thee may admonish. 


Ever seek but things thy condition suiting, 

Hopes that reach beyond what is lawful yielding ; 

Shun the yoke unequal and come with me, now, 
Last of my darlings. 


Never, after thee, shall my heart be burning 
With the love of woman; then learn such measures 
As thy voice so lovely shall suit ; to music 

Black care surrenders. 
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THE SECULAR HYMN. 


O Apollo, O sylvan queen, Diana, 

Lustrous gems of ether revered and holy, 

And to be held sacred, at this time hallow’d, 
Grant our petition ; 


When the sybil’s verse bids that chosen virgins 

Joined with chaste youths shall be uplifting solemn 

Songs of praise to gods who the seven-hilled city 
Ever are guarding. 


Gracious Sun, whose glittering car discloses 

And conceals the day, still another rising 

Yet the same; may never than Rome aught greater 
Come to thy vision. 


Tlithyia mild to produce mature births, 
Do thou shield al! mothers; and whether thou wilt 
As Lucina choose to be called, or, whether, 

As Genitalis, 


Goddess, give us increase of offspring, prosper 

The decrees concerning our wedded women 

By the Senate made; through the marriage statutes 
Give the race vigor ; 
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That the close of ev’ry eleventh decade 

May renew the hymns and the sports now honored 

By assembled crowds thrice in day’s bright season, 
Thrice in night pleasing.* 


And do you, ye Fates, by whose truths prophetic 

When, once said, the outcome of things is settled, 

Add great future blessings to those already 
Tavished upon us. 


Let the earth, of fruits and of flocks prolific, 

Wreathe the brows of Ceres with crown of corn-ears, 

And may healthful showers and airs of heavén 
Nourish the young shoots. 


Gentle, mild Apollo, thine arrow hidden 
In the quiver, hear, thou, thy youths entreating ; 
Luna, crescent queen of the constellations, 

Hear thy young maidens. 


If, then, Rome your work be, and by your auspice 

Troy’s expelled bands roving, (to change their city 

And their Lares bidden), these shores Etruscan 
Firmly have holden— 


They to whom, through Ilium harmless burning, 

Chaste Aineas, his ruined land surviving, 

Opened path unhindered and gave possessions 
Ampler than those lost— 


*The secular solemnities lasted three days and three nights. 
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Gods, to docile youth grant ye upright manners, 

Gods, to placid age grant ye restful quiet, 

To the Roman race grant ye wealth and offspring 
And evy’ry honor. 


Him, who at your shrine milk-white oxen offers, 

Heir of Venus, heir of Anchises, bearing 

In his veins their bright blood, still let him conquer, 
Sparing foes fallen. 


Now the Mede our power fears on land and ocean, 

Fears the Alban axes; the hordes of Scythia 

And the Indian lately so haughty, now are 
Seeking our pardon. 


Faith, and Peace, and Purity olden, Honor, 

And neglected Virtue, are now returning 

Fearless ; and with bountiful horn appeareth 
Richly blest Plenty. 


May Apollo, augur, with bow refulgent 

Now adorned, he, dear to the nine Camene, 

Who, by healing art, of its weary burdens 
Eases the body,— 


If he look on Palatine shrines with kindness— 

Bless the coming age and through brighter ages 

Yet to come the Roman and Latin welfare 
Ever continue. 
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And may she on hill-tops of Aventinus 

And of Algidus long enshrined, Diana, 

To the Fifteen’s* prayers and to her boy vot'ries 
Listen with favor. 


We, the choir taught Phcebus’ and Dian’s praises 

Thus to sing, take home with us hope most certain 

That from Jove and all the gods these our anthems 
Shall have approval. 


*The chosen Fifteen—quindecim viri—to whose custody the 
Sybilline books were confided. 
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TRANSLATION FROM HORACR. 


TO L. SESTIUS. 
Boox I. Ops 4. 


Sharp Winter in the grateful change of Spring 
And the West Wind dissolves, and to the sea 
The engines draw down keels dry from disuse. 
The herd no longer find delight in pens, 

The ploughman feels no pleasure by the fire, 
Nor whiten meadows at the hoar frost’s touch. 
Now Venus under the impending moon 

The Cytherean dances leads, and joined 

To the gay nymphs the seemly Graces beat 
The earth with foot alternate, while the forge 
In which the Cyclops strives in awful toil 

The fervid Vulcan brightly kindles. Now 

To circle the anointed shining brows 

With myrtle green or flowers the loosened earth 
Begets, it doth become; to Faunus now 

In shady woods to offer sacrifice 

Of lamb, or kid, if this he should prefer, 

It likewise well becomes. With equal foot 
Pale Death knocks at the poor man’s hut 
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And at the rich man’s towers. The brevity 

Of life, glad Sestius, forbids that we 

A long hope should begin. E’en now 

The night and fabled spirits thee do press 

And Pluto’s narrow hall within whose bounds 
When thou art gone thou mayst not for the king 


Of wine such as we here possess cast lots. 
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TRANSLATION FROM HORACE. 


TO PY REREA 
Boox I. Ops 5. 


What tender youth with liquid scents perfumed, 
In pleasing grot, with many a rose adorned, 
Pyrrha, to thee makes his impassioned suit? 
For whom, with plain and simple elegance 

Thy golden tresses braidest thou? Alas! 

How oft shall he bewail thy faith unkept, 

His gods estranged, and, to the sight unused, 
Wonder at seas with blackening tempests rough, 
Who, foolish now, delights in thee as pure, 
True gold; who, ignorant of fickle gales 
Thee always vacant hopes and always kind. 
Unhappy they to whom thou yet unproved 
Art lovely! Me the sacred wall proclaims, 
By votive tablet, to the god that rules 

The sea my dripping garments to have hung. 
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TRANSLATION FROM HORACE 


TO THE BANDUSIAN FOUNTAIN. 


Book. ll Ope Is. 


Fount of Bandusia, clearer than glass, 
Worthy of sweet wine, nor yet without flowers, 
I will give thee a kid, ere to-morrow shall pass, 
With a front on which horns are just hinting their 
powers, 


Venus and battles foretelling ; in vain; 
Redden’d thy cool stream to-morrow shall be, 

With his life-blood out-pouring its crimsoning stain, 
The young shoot of the frolicsome herd on the lea. 


Touches thee never Canicula’s rage ; 
Herds that around thee incessantly roam, 
And the oxen plow-worn to the weariest stage, 


To thy coolness refreshing all eagerly come. 


Famous ’mong fountains thou surely wilt be 


When of the oak overhanging thy source 
In the cliff I shall sing, whence thy waters flow free, 
Leaping down to the pool in their soft prattling 
course. 
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TRANSLATION FROM HORACE. 


ANOy ILANCIDN 8, 
Boox III. Opkr 28. 


On Neptune’s festal day what had I better do? 

Come, nimble Lyde, bring the hoarded wine to view. 

Away with guarded wisdom! Thou dost see swift day 

Decline, yet as if it stood still thou dost delay 

To hurry forth the cask from bin where it hath slept 

Since when by Bibulus the consulship was kept. 

Come, let us sing the sea-god, and, in turn, again, 

The sea-nymphs’ locks of green; to thy curved shell’s 
sweet strain 

Chant thou Latona and swift Dian’s shafts of light, 

In crowning verse, then, sing the goddess whose delight 

Is in car drawn by her yoked swans the shores so 
bright 

Of Cnidos, Paphos and refulgent Cyclades 

To visit oft; and lastly let us honor Night 


In song that lulls to sleep with soothing harmonies. 
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